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THE CLERGY’S ASSISTANCE TO THE PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCHER. 


By Louis Moxey, Jr. 


When Darwin forced upon humanity the consideration 
of the theory of evolution he was for a long time stoutly op- 
posed by a large part of the Christian World. The Church 
at first considered it absurd, and then again, it was not found 
in the Bible. Later we find one of the clergy at a memorial 
service held in the memory of Charles Darwin at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, stating that, “ evolution is not necessarily 
antagonistical to the Church’s belief,” while to-day we are 
being solemnly informed by some persons claiming to hold 
modern theological views that evolution is taught throughout 
the Scriptures. 

The psychical researcher can expect no better treatment 
from the Church than was given the evolutionist, although 
the animadversions may not be as acrimonious. The facts 
upon which the evolutionary hypothesis is built are not found 
in the Bible, while the phenomena investigated by our psy- 
chical societies most decidedly are. The time has passed 
however, when to talk about psychical research work one was 
compelled to shut his library door and assume a sneering at- 
titude, although the time evidently has not arrived when psy- 
chical research work will be supported by the Church because 
the phenomena encountered are found in the Bible. 
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To suppose that the Pnvech would all of a sudden aaa 
ate its philosophical, or I had better say, rationalistic basis 
and build on proven facts, would be to show one’s ignorance 
of the Church’s history and methods in the past and as the 
day of miracles seems to be gone, this idea must be instantly 
dismissed. Neither am I vain enough to expect that the 
Church would lend any financial aid, when its resources are 
being taxed to the uttermost by that “international dis- 
turber ” known as the “ foreign mission field ”’. 

This paper is not intended however as a treatise on logic, 
but is written with the idea of enlarging upon my previous 
article, the “ Church and Psychical Research”, where I en- 
deavored to indicate the similarity of certain phenomena 
found in the Bible and that collected by our psychical re- 
search societies, and if my premise was correct to show that 
the Church should support the efforts of the researcher. | 
did not indicate the way, that the Church could easily assist 
in this work, which forms the subject of this paper. 

When F. W. H. Myers and his co-workers founded the 
English Society of Psychical Research in 1882, they were con- 
fronted at the start with one difficulty, the absence of a num- 
ber of experimental and observational records. It became 
necessary therefore to undertake the collection of such data 
in as careful a manner as possible. The same difficulty 
though not in as great a form confronted the founders of the 
American Society in 1906. 

In the work of securing an ample number of records there 
are at least two difficulties to be met with. First,—the false 
philosophical respectability of many persons must be over- 
come, and secondly,—interesting psychic phenomena are not 
the possession or experience of every one. The phenomena 
in question cannot be produced at pleasure, as can many phe- 
nomena by the experimentalist in normal psychology, being 
scattered and sporadic. 

The second difficulty confronting the researcher, is one 
which the clergy can assist in overcoming. They occupy a 
position which is somewhat unique and one in which they 
may learn of many interesing psychic experiences. The 
members of the clergy will often hear of experiences, which 
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the laymen never dream of, let alone having told them. They 
are especially liable to learn of any coincidences connected 
with sickness, accident or death and all similar phenomena of 
a sporadic nature. 

*** Now I know that some persons are impatient of such an 
investigation and decline to see any need for it. They feel 
that if they have evidence enough to justify their own belief 
further evidence is superfluous. ‘They have not the scientific 
spirit, they do not understand the meaning of ‘law’. A 
fact isolated and alone joined by no link to the general body 
of knowledge is almost valueless. If what they believe is 
really a fact, they may depend upon it that it has its place in 
the cosmic scheme, a place which can be detected by human 
intelligence; and its whole bearing and meaning can gradu- 
ally be made out.” 

‘““ Moreover their attitude is selfish. Being satisfied them- 
selves they will help us no more. But real knowledge like 
real wealth of any kind, cannot be wrapped up in a napkin; it 
pines for reproduction, for increase; ‘how am I straightened 
till it be accomplished’. The missionary spirit, in some form 
or other is inseparately associated with all true and worthy 
knowledge. Think of a man who, having made a discovery 
in astronomy,—seen a new planet, or worked out a new law, 
—should keep it to himself and gloat over it in private. It 
would be inhuman and detestable miserliness even in a thing 
like that, of no manifest importance to mankind. There 
would be some excuse for a man who lived so much in ad- 
vance of his time that, like Galileo with his newly invented 


and applied telescope, he ran the danger of rebuffs and perse- 


cutions for the publication of discoveries. But even so, it is 


his business to brave this and tell out what he knows; still 
more is it his business so to act upon the mind of his genera- 
tion as to convert it gradually to the truth, and lead his fel- 
lows to accept what now they reject.” And then Sir Oliver 
Lodge goes on to make the following observation which is 


especially applicable to the Clergy’s assistance to the psy- 
chical researcher. 


He says—“ Those who believe themselves 


*“ The Survival of Man” by Sir Oliver Lodge, pages 21-22. 
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the repositories of any form of divine truth should realize 
their responsibility. They are bound in honor to take such 
steps as may wisely cause its perception and recognition by 
the mass of mankind.” 

While the clergy can be of considerable assistance in the 
manner indicated they are not in a position to judge the value 
of any phenomenon. ‘This may seem at first like giving scant 
courtesy for their assistance if the same should be forthcom- 
ing, but it is the truth nevertheless. In fact it is at this point 
that one of the humorous facts met with by the psychical re- 
searcher develops. It seems to be the paradoxical idea of a 
number of academicians (they being the chief offenders), that 
psychical research work is one in which they are especially 
qualified to pass judgment. A man occupying say the chair 
of chemistry in one of our large universities would be slow to: 
render a decision as to the merits of the anthropologist work, 
although no such discretion is sometimes manifested when 
the work of the psychical researcher is under discussion. In 
the former case a considerable number of generalizations 
have already been established, while in the latter case pro- 
portionally little of what must be done has been accom- 
plished. Psychological data is still far from being arranged 
in an ideal order, as the field has only recently been invaded. 
Psychical research work is of later origin still and in many 
phenomena met with in this work, the psychologist himself 
working alone with normal phenomena cannot qualify as an 
expert. 

Aside, however, from any of the reasons mentioned above, 
there are others especially applicable to the clergy alone. 
First—the mental attitude of the religious mind is separate 
and distinct from the scientific one. It should not be so I 
will grant, but we are here dealing with facts and not with 
theories. Due to the false ideas as to what religion is, we 
find the religious mind to be one, in which hope is based upon 
ideals—while the scientific mind may be described as one in 
which hope is founded on experience. Then again the clergy 
do not receive in the strict sense of the word a scientific edu- 
cation, their training being along doctrinal lines; and finally 
the clergy and for that matter members of our psychical re- 
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search societies are not always in a position to give their un- 
divided attention to a thorough study of the subject and until 
that is done it is not only unsafe but unscientific for one to 
venture a valuation of the evidence thus far collected.* 

As I have previously stated, the collection of interesting 
psychical phenomena is not an easy task. Then it may be 
necessary to collect them for a long time as the individual 
case may prove nothing, but a collective mass might be of in- 
estimable value. It may not be possible for members of the 
clergy to spare time for recording and forwarding all psy- 
chical experiences which they may become acquainted with. 
If such is the case, it would still be of considerable assistance 
to the researcher if only evidential cases of recent occurrence 
especially of apparitions at or before and after death were 
noted and forwarded. 

It is not however an easy matter to determine on the spur 
of the moment whether the experience has any evidential 
value. If one is in doubt on this point it would of course be 
best to forward a record of the experience and let the investi- 
gator decide. Provisionally an experience in order to be. 
placed in the evidential class, should have two limitations. 
First—it must be one in which the person having the experi- 
ence sees or hears something he or she could not have known 
or expected and either of past, present or future occurrence. 
And secondly—there must be an absence of all data by which 
the subconscious mind could have arrived at a similar con- 
clusion by a series of deduction. Let me illustrate the mat- 
ter. 

First I will tell of a non-evidential dream from my own 
experience, which meets the first requirement above but not 
the second; and then I will tell of a dream of a friend of mine 
which might have been placed in the evidential class, had the 
circumstance permitted a rigid investigation.T 


_*If Tam right in describing (above) as humorous the efforts of the acade- 
mician to interpret the results of psychical research experiments, it might be 
interesting for the reader to consider, what would be the proper word to use 


in describing the efforts of our newspapers’ editorial writers, when they at- 
tempt a unification of the facts. 


‘ + The reader is cautioned that the following experiences are not given in 
etail. 
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On a Saturday in the early part of October, 1908, I called 
at my parents’ home to see my grandmother, then in her 
ninety-third year. I found her suffering with a slight cold, 
but she would not permit any one to call in the doctor. The 
following day, my parents called at my own home and stayed 
for supper, leaving my grandmother at their home. Monday 
evening I talked over the phone with my parents and learned 
that there were no new developments in my grandmother’s 
condition, altho the doctor had been sent for. That night 
(Monday) I dreamed that my grandmother died on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday without my seeing her again. As I had 
always been her favorite grandchild, I remember in my 
dream bitterly regretting the fact that I did not see her once 
more before her death. The following Tuesday my grand- 
mother was considerably worse. ‘The doctor pronounced it a 
case of pneumonia. The physician in question had attended 
my grandmother for a number of years and while believing it 
would be her last sickness on account of her advanced years 
and the malady she was stricken with, did’ not believe it would 
terminate fatally for perhaps a few days as she had wonderful 
vitality and great recuperative power. That night I talked 
to my parents over the phone and told them I had better 
come in to see my grandmother for fear she might pass away 
suddenly. I was prevailed upon not to do so however as at 
that time I had a bad cold and not only the doctor who had 
just recently called a second time that day, expected her to 
live a few days, but the nurse also reported that she was 
resting comfortably and her respirations were good. 

The facts of the case are, that the following morning 
(Wednesday) she died (3.20 A. M.)—which was the day 
given in my dream. Now this dream might be an evidential 
one but no credence can be given it in this connection for the 
reason that it can be explained in a natural way—there being 
quite some data by which the subconscious mind could have 
made a similar deduction, although I did not recall these data 
during the illness of my grandmother. 

The experience of my friend was very different. He 
dreamed on a certain Tuesday night about a year ago, that he 
was standing talking to me at the foot of a stairs leading to 
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the train floor of one of the railroad stations in Philadelphia. 
During the conversation I was robbed by a negro who dashed 
up the stairs with my card case. My friend and I imme- 
diately followed him as rapidly as possible and on the train 
floor of the station the negro was caught by one of my 
friend’s employees. The employee in the dream had in some 
way been stabbed in the scuffle with the negro and expired in 
the arms of my friend. Before dying however he said—* I 
have got the carpet”. After his death his lips turned a pe- 
culiar bluish hue. 

The next morning at the office my friend called the em- 
ployee seen in his dream and in the presence of his book- 
keeper related it to him. “ How strange’’, exclaimed the 
employee, “I was at the point of purchasing a carpet but 
have decided to clean an old one instead.” 

The next morning (Thursday), my friend’s employee was 
found dead in his bath tub, having been overcome by gasoline 
fumes while in the act of cleaning a carpet inthe tub. When 
my friend viewed the remains at the morgue (the family of 
the deceased being away at the time) he was horrified to 
notice the same peculiar bluish color around the dead man’s 
lips, as he had seen in the dream.* 

Now this is an example of a coincidence which might have 
been placed in the evidential class, had the circumstances per- 
mitted a rigid investigation. If the facts were as I have 
stated, the experience was one that cannot be explained in a 
satisfactory manner except by the spirit hypothesis. But this 
is not the point to be noted by one reporting similar cases. 
The most important things for all readers, especially those 
who are gifted with the faculty for receiving impression and 
who may assist in the collection of psychic phenomena is, 


*T reported this experience to the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search. The chances to verify my statements were excellent. The secretary 
of the society immediately wrote my friend for his statements. Now while 
my friend still sticks to his original statement to me, he never made a reply 
to the Secretary’s inquiry. He offered me many excuses on account of his 
failure all of which illustrated the fact, that he did not appreciate what the 
results would be if say one hundred similar cases met the demands of a 
scientific investigation. The sceptic may endeavor to explain away one such 
experience but a number of similar ones, might prove him to be either a wise 
man or a fool with the odds on the latter. 
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that too much care cannot be expended in getting the record 
exact. In recording a vision or an audition or any similar 
phenomenon there always exists the tendency to try to coax 
the facts to fit some half-fledged ‘preconceived theory of the 
person reporting the experience. 

“Such distortions of truth are misleading and useless. 
What we want to know is exactly how the things occurred, 
not how the impressionist would like to have them occur, or 
how he thinks they ought to have occurred. If people attach 
importance to their own predilections concerning events in 
the Universe, they can be set forth in a foot note for the guid- 
ance of any one who hereafter may think of starting a Uni- 
verse on his own account; but such speculations are of no in- 
terest to us who wish to study and understand the Universe 
as it is.” 

For the help and guidance of those who may take the. 
trouble to report their own experience or those of others, it 
may be well to lay down certain rules which it is desirable to 
bear in mind. Before stating them however I wish to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact, that the society will treat 
all narratives in a confidential manner, unless express permis- 
sion is given the society to use the names connected there- 
with. Personally I would no more think of withholding my 
name from a record than from a letter I had dictated in my 
business. Of course there may be some cases that this pro- 
cedure is absolutely necessary, but where not necessary it is 
only temporizing with a pseudo respectability and the sooner 
those of us who do exert any influence at all on the public 
opinion * (not newspaper opinion) throw down the gauntlet 
to the sceptic the better for truth and all concerned. 

But to state the rules, giving general ones first.T 

1. Make a record in writing of the experience as soon as 
you learn of it, or better still have the one to which it hap- 


* Persecution still exists at present as during the dark ages, although 
the method of punishing a person has changed. In those days men were 
burnt for holding an opinion contrary to the generally accepted one, while 
to-day they are branded. 


t The following rules are meant to cover only such cases as the clergy 
are most likely to learn of. If the record is an experience of the reporter 
the same rules will still answer. 
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pened write it out and mail the same to the secretary of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 519 West 149th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. Be exact in every particular, especially as regards the 
matter of time. 

3. Exclude nothing that was experienced. Not even 
seemingly impossibilities, as the researcher wants to know 
what is possible. 

4. ‘Tell it to a number of persons if possible, especially 
to those whom you may know are interested in the subject 
and to those who have the ability to tell or write the experi- 
ence to others—word for word. ‘This applies especially. to 
the one having the experience. 

5. Omit yours or others’ interpretation of the phenome- 
non, facts are wanted first. You may be asked afterwards 
for your opinion. 


6. Place all information explaining different instances of 
the report in a foot note. 

7. State the usual health of the one connected with the 
psychic experience, also their position in life. 

The following are a few rules of a more specific nature, 
but I must warn the reader that it is almost impossible to 
cover every condition, without drawing up a set of rules so 
long, that their length would frighten one from attempting 
even to read them. 

1. If the experience was connected with that of another 
person state the last time the one having the experience held 
communication with that person. 

2. If the event proceeded the experience say so. Also 
say whether the person having the experience first wrote it - 
out and then tried to confirm it, or tried to confirm it and then 
wrote it out. Be sure to state the time intervening in all in- 
stances. 

3. If the experience proceeded the event did the person 
having the experience place himself in communication with 
the person seen or heard in the experience. 

4. State what the person having the experience knew 
about the person in the experience. What did they know 
about them as regards their health, character and occupation. 
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5. Did the person having the experience place any cre- 
dence in the same and if so what were their reasons. This is 
important. 

6. Had they ever had a similar experience. If so please 
give a short account of same. 

I believe 1 have now completed what | started to do, 
viz:—point out the way and manner that the clergy can as- 
sist the psychical researcher; little more is to be said. If the 
clergy still believe the records of the psychical researcher to 
be a mass of fabrication and fraud, they are welcome to their 
views, but they must not wail if in after years their one talent 
is taken from them and given to him having ten. Human 
nature is made up most surprisingly of opposite qualities. If 
there are men who believe nothing, there are as many men 
who are ready to put forth faith in anything. The psychical 
researcher must be on his guard against both, facts are what 
we want, for there is rien n'est beau que le vrai. 
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SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTS SINCE THE DEATH 
OF PROFESSOR JAMES. 


By James H. Hyslop. 
IV. Dr. Richard Hodgson and George Pelham. 
1. Dr. Richard Hodgson. 


Two of the miscellaneous cases to be published later have 
their value only in the character of the incidents mentioned. 
Their personalities were well known by name and character 
to Mrs. Chenoweth, but the incidents were not. The other 
two instances were as unknown as the incidents and hence 
the force of the items is all the greater. In such an estima- 
tion of the phenomena Dr. Richard Hodgson will stand in the 
first of these two classes. He was not only a well known 
person but was well known in connection with this work and 
thus a natural object of interest in phenomena of this kind. 
Whatever I quote here must be of the type that intrinsically 
commends itself as supernormal, while much that purported 
to come from him will have to be discounted as subliminal, 
even tho actually genuine. There is probably more of it gen- 
uine than I have admitted, as Mrs. Chenoweth knew less 
about him than must be supposed. The fact that creates pos- 
sibilities for sceptical attitudes in her case is that her home is 
in the vicinity of Dr. Hodgson’s activities. Had she lived 
remote from this gossip and various forms of casual informa- 
tion of the kind affecting scientific evidence of personal iden- 
tity, such would have been less likely to reach her. But liv- 
ing in the same general environment it would be natural for 
some things to reach her knowledge that would not be so 
accessible to others out of it altogether. However the cir- 
cumstance that protects her partly from casual sources of in- 
formation is that the Piper group of sitters were not patrons 
of hers and were not socially or otherwise connected with her 
own group of patrons, and this diminishes the chances of 
sporadic information, tho it does not wholly remove them. 
Further protection lies in the limitations of her reading: for 
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she has not seen any of his Reports in the publications of the 
Society. But in this summary I shall confine myself to those 
incidents which are outside his public writings or that would 
require the most intimate acquaintance with them to pick up 
the conceptions that incidentally slip through when he pur- 
ports to communicate. 

Dr. Hodgson was at no time an important communicator. 
That is, he was not one of those persons whose primary ob- 
ject was to be a communicator in these experiments. He 
occupied usually the place of an intermediary and even this 
only as circumstances required or offered the opportunity. 
The phenomena took an organized form quite distinct from 
the natural aims of Mrs. Chenoweth and exhibit a teleolog- 
ical character suitable to personalities not a natural part of 
her knowledge. Hence Dr. Hodgson, for reasons actually 
stated or implied in the record, remained more or less in the 
background, sacrificing any desire he may have had to com- 
municate to the more urgent necessities of science in the ap- 
pearance of personalities less known to those interested in 
psychic matters. 


In the earlier Smead sittings nothing was communicated 
that can be regarded as proof against the objection of a sub- 
liminal source. 

One witty instance, which came through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, points to the supernormal without serving as evidence 
of identity. Speaking of Professor James on October 20th, 
1910, he said: “ He asked me the other day why it was I 
made so many blunders and then we both laughed and con- 
cluded that the answer might be given him directly he tried 
his hand.” Mrs. Chenoweth did not know the facts inti- 
mately enough to characterize the two men so well. Ina 
passage of Jennie P’s, on October 21st, the day following the 
above incident, she referred to the fact that “the ladies led 
Hodgson a merry chase sometimes but he stood it better than 
some folks, for he half liked it.” Mrs. Chenoweth tells me 
that she did not know that ladies were the predominant sit- 
ters in the Piper case. On October 22d the following bit of 
evidence came directly from himself. 
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“ Would you understand when I say I always liked cheese. 
(Perfectly.) I wrote that as a bit of evidence and hoped you 
would remember. My dessert was more often cheese and toasted 
crackers than anything else. Coffee of course until Imperator 
changed my diet. That was a hard one for me. You under- 
stand. ‘These bits help in a general way.” 


Several persons remember that Dr. Hodgson liked cheese, 
and about the Tavern Club he is remembered for his Welsh 
Rarebits, which he often made himself. I mentioned one in- 
stance in the Journal which Mrs. Chenoweth may have casu- 
ally seen in reading the incident pertaining to herself, which 
she did. But nothing was said there about dessert and this is 
the first mention of it by way of communication. I happen 
to know from being with him in hotels and on the train that 
he often took Roquefort cheese and crackers for dessert. 
Imperator prescribed a diet for him as well as for Mrs. Piper 
in connection with his work and coffee was prohibited. Mrs. 
Chenoweth tells me that she did not know that any diet was 
fixed for him and hence she could not have known about the 
coffee. I did not myself know that coffee was prohibited 
and ascertained it from several persons who had seen the 
records or known him personally. 

On October 28th he referred to an old and intimate per- 
sonal friend at some length. I shall not quote all of it be- 
cause the friend had had sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth and 
knew her personally, so that some things, that otherwise 


would have been evidence, are not this, but what I quote is 
evidence. 


“Her husband over here often desires to send a word to her 
of his devotion. 

(I shall be glad to take any word.) 

Take this, that he is always her devoted lover and husband 
and knows the trials and struggles of her life better than any 
living person, and that when she writhes under the hand of op- 
pressing influences he is near and all the joys of the heavenly 
kingdom could not entice him away from her side in her hour of 
pain. She accomplished some things for us that some others 
could not do and we never forget a kindness. That statement is 
from me.” 

It was the habit of this lad'y’s deceased husband, while Dr. 


Hodgson was living and through Mrs. Piper, to send mes- 
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sages by Dr. Hodgson to this his wife, so that the old form of 
sending the message is here practically the same. The facts 
which make the nature of the message so pertinent cannot be 
told, but she did help the work in ways known only to Dr. 
Hodgson. 

On November 2d I referred to the failure to find some 
letters mentioned by Professor James and Dr. Hodgson was 
controlling. His reply was as follows: 


“T will not attempt to explain them. Let William speak for 
himself. But this you and I know, that the people to whom the 
power is given to look up the message often fail, not through 
any desire to do so, but through various reasons. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

It was always so in my work. I found it so hard to get the 


proper verification, even from those most intensely interested. 
(Yes you did and so do I.) 


I sometimes doubted them but not often the spirits after I 
had learned my lesson. The spirits always or most always had 


some reason which was later revealed for any suggestion they 
made.” 


This is a remarkably good message. Mrs. Chenoweth 
knew absolutely nothing of the facts which make this an im- 
portant piece of evidence for identity. . Very few friends of 
Dr. Hodgson knew them. I happened to know them because 
they came out incidentally in our conversation during the 
study of the facts in my own records. We both found that 
most people who are asked to verify statements made through 
psychics do not know how to investigate them. Some little 
feature about them will induce the person to deny the fact 
when it may be substantially correct and be false only in one 
characteristic and that not the most important. Sometimes 
an incident is correct in all its details, but is not identified in 
the personal experience of the person to whom it is related’ by 
the communicator, but is true in relation to another. The 
informant denies the fact and says nothing more, and in notes 
it has to stand as false without correction or discovery of pos- 
sibilities, when to have shown under what conditions it would 
have been true would often be to throw light upon the limita- 
tions of the communications and other incidents in the rec- 
ords. Dr. Hodgson found this out and by pressing inquiries 
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often ascertained that the “ spirits” or communicators were 
correct where, at first, the living denied the facts. I find it 
frequently so. Hence the reader may see how accurate to 
the personal identity of Dr. Hodgson this message is. He 
did learn to trust the “ spirits’, even amidst great confusion, 
which this body of experiments does more to explain than 
any I have previously published. 

On November 10th an interesting incident brought out an 
evidential remark by him. As control he objected to the 
pencil which the fingers of Mrs. Chenoweth were holding. I 
substituted another one which was larger and heavier, and 


softer, than the other one. There came in response the fol- 
lowing: 


“Yes, that feels better in my hand: It is a trifle larger and 
heavier. I never used to think of the weight of a pencil, but it 
makes a difference under some conditions. We have varying 
sensations with varying conditions and those things have to be 
taken into account. Sometimes in the early work at the Piper 
light I could not understand the movements and changes and 
apparent desire for changes without power to express what the 
change ought to be, and I learned much as one would learn the 
desires of a child before it can talk. 

(Good.) 

Now for a long time I have wished to say that many of the 
lessons I learned there have been of great use to me in com- 
municating. I knew too much to be a good communicator at 
first. That is literally true. I knew the complications and 
conditions and could not forget them when I made my first ef- 
forts and the consciousness of them together with the conscious- 
ness of the desires of my friends hampered and hindered me. 
You know how that might occur. 

(Yes, perfectly.) 

Now much of that is worn away and I am doing better every- 
where. William was never as intimately associated with all the 
forms and methods of expressions as I and he had not so many 
ideas and understandings to overcome. His one desire is to be 
slow and sure and let nothing come that is not of his own. No 
fugitive ideas to float in unawares into the communications. 
This is not a new phase of thought to you and me. The fugitive 
expressions you understand. 

(Yes, perfectly.) 

But we are seeking to eliminate all that as far as we can at 
least, but it is almost impossible to completely inhibit oneself and 
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thought and let nothing but the pure present expression come. 
Try it yourself in the ordinary conversations of life and see how 
the fugitive drops in and is constantly bringing misunderstand- 
ings of the idea that you are trying to express to your most 
intimate friend. It is all the same Hyslop. It is expression of 
personality in either sphere, but personality so distorted and tem- 
pered by other personalities that no one is definitely apart and 
alone. Verily no man liveth to himself. We are a few degrees 
more sensitive than you in the physical expression, that is all. I 
sometimes think the spirits who have nothing to lose or fear by 
the way of reputation or understanding give the clearest mes- 
sages in an offhand manner about the physical life they have lived 
and the people who still live in physical surroundings. 

This is just a word I have longed to give you and so I rushed 
to the front with my message before the wires were crossed. 

You do not need to have me write R. H., but I do so that 
there may be no question in the records. Your word might not 
be sufficient.” 


This is, in fact, a remarkable passage and its point will be 
understood and appreciated only by those who knew Dr. 
Hodgson’s work intimately and especially the psychological 
problems which he had to work out in coming to his under- 
standing of the question. His whole theory of the conditions 
affecting the communications is here intimated and corrected 
by implication. None of the facts and ideas were accessible 
to Mrs. Chenoweth without a large knowledge of psychology, 
on the one hand, which she has not, and without an intimate 
acquaintance with his Reports, on the other, which she has 
not seen. 

What is said about his early experience with the Piper 
case is literally true and cannot be improved without specify- 
ing the instances in detail. ‘Those have never been recorded, 
but I know from conversation with him what those perplexi- 
ties were whose solution only gradually dawned upon him. 

I cannot make an important point of evidence out of the 
allusions to his knowing too much to be a good communicator 
at first, but it is interesting to know that this view is con- 
trary to the public conception of the matter and also con- 
trary to the ideas of Mrs. Chenoweth, as I learned from con- 
versation with her about communicators generally, but it is 
quite consistent with the views Dr. Hodgson held in life. 
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As intimated a little later, it is the “ physical life” that must 
be communicated to prove identity most clearly and scien- 
tifically, as that has a better chance for objective verification, 
while a man saturated with ideas about the process is more 
likely to have them come through as spontaneous suggestions 
to his mind in the situation. Hence the whole account of the 
limitations in which he is placed is quite characteristic, tho 
its incidents are not verifiable as transcendental events. 

The reference to “fugitive thoughts that float in una- 
wares ” and the attention called to it are as personally inti- 
mate touches of identity as I know. He and I had often dis- 
cussed these intrusions and “ fugitive’’ messages, and ex- 
plained them, partly by casual thoughts from near-by com- 
municators and partly by a hypothetical dream state of the 
main communicator. ‘The reader will remark here, however, 
that this is attributed to the inability of the communicator 
“to completely inhibit himself and thought.” “ Inhibit ” 
was the word he used to express exactly this situation and 
conception of the psychological situation and it simply indi- 
cates, especially in the light of G. P.’s later explanations, 
that the communicator’s mind wanders from incident to in- 
cident in its process of thinking, not being able to inhibit this 
on the one hand or to guarantee which thought will impress 
the automatic organism of the psychic, on the other. It 
would require much space to discuss this and its importance, 
so I must be content with a hint to the wise at this point. 
The analogy with ordinary conversation is a good one and 
the reader may work it out for himself. 

The interfusion of personalities is also a characteristic 
conception with which he was familiar and Mrs. Chenoweth 
not, and the comparison of the common with the more in- 
telligent and scientific man, the latter with his fear of suffer- 
ing in reputation from the character of the communications, 
is excellent and coincides with what the intelligent psycholo- 
gist would recognize at once. 

It is very characteristic, too, to see the solicitude about 
his identity in the messages and the relation of his person- 
ality to the records. This would not occur with many other 
communicators, as they do not know either the fact or the 
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importance of a record, if they are commonplace people. Dr. 
Hodgson did know it and knew it thoroughly, as Rector’s 
annoyance in the Piper case often attested. | 

Referring again, near the end of the same sitting, to the 
lady friend above mentioned, he asked if I had delivered the 
message. I replied in the affirmative, and among other 
things, not evidential, he remarked that she was “as true as 
the hills that arise around her home.” She lives in country 
unusually beautiful for its hills and Dr. Hodgson had seen 
them on a visit to her. Inquiry of Mrs. Chenoweth results 
in the information that she knew nothing of the c untry in 
which the lady lives. 

On December 2d Dr. Hodgson was controlling and inter- 
rupted some general remarks with the following incident. 


“ How is this. I see Billy working away on some affairs of 
his own in regard to this work. Did he have some reports to look 
over. (Yes.) I saw him at them and he was rather pleased.” 


This incident is a remarkably good one on account of the 
protection it has against possible normal information on the 
part of Mrs. Chenoweth. I wrote to Professor Newbold, 
whom the * Billy’ meant, immediately after the sitting and on 
the date of December 6th received the following reply. | 

“The allusion is very pertinent, indeed it could hardly be 
better. On November 7th Miss Verrall [in England] wrote 
asking me to let her have certain of my sittings which were 
not to be found among those sent to England. When I re- 
ceived the letter it must have been about the 14th or 15th. 
I was very busy and as I did not remember where I had put 
those sittings I did nothing for some days. Finally I un- 
packed a box which I had originally packed in April of 1907, 
just before going abroad, and there I found them. I spent 
some hours reading them over, decided that I must take out 
certain sheets not relevant to the subject in which Miss 
Verrall was interested, and then wrote Miss Verrall that I 
would try to get them in shape for her as soon as I could. 
The next night, I think, I read them and arranged the sheets, 
but since then I have not had time to do anything more with 
them. The exact date I cannot fix, but I think it must have 
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been about November 20th or 21st. If Miss Verrall has my 
letter that will fix it, for I wrote her the first night—I am 
quite sure—and continued looking the papers over the next 
night or the next but one. 

“The peculiar value of the allusion lies in this. So far as 
my recollection goes this was the first time I had read those 
sittings over since I was working on my report in the summer 
of 1896. They certainly had not been in my hands since 
May of 1897. Before that I kept them filed on shelves in a 
locked bookcase at the University. Of course I may have 
looked them over in the intervening years, but I certainly 
have no recollection of it. 

“The phrase ‘ he was rather pleased’ is also, to my mind, 
very striking. I found certain statements which I had quite 
forgotten and which have been abundantly verified in the 
course of fifteen years. They were pleasant statements and 
the verification pleased me very much. I regret I cannot 
give you details for publication, but will tell you all about it 
when I see you.” 


In the subliminal recovery of the same date the following 
incident came. 


“What is this big vase I see? Was Dr. Hodgson fond of 
vases? 


(I don’t know.) 


He has got a great big one. Were things sent to his sister? 
(Yes.) Personal things I mean. (Yes.) 


I see this vase among some things sent. There is a piece 


broken out of it. I don’t know whether it was broken on the way 
or since.” 


None of the executors of Dr. Hodgson recalled any such 


article, but inquiry of his sister in Australia brought the fol- 
lowing information. 


“T have a little vase of very rough workmanship. It looks 
like polished clay, white with blue markings. It might be Jap- 
anese. It has a crack down one side, about five inches high. 


It is very unfinished and very weighty for its size.. This was 
amongst Richard’s things.” 
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At some earlier sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth allusion 
was made to something Japanese without making clear just 
what it was, tho mentioning an umbrella at the time. It 
was not identifiable by any one that knew about his affairs. 
Perhaps it was this vase to which reference was made. The 
incident here given is an excellent piece of evidence, as there 
was no possibility that Mrs. Chenoweth could have obtained 
any previous knowledge of the vase. As the executors did 
not recall it there was no means of ascertaining whether the 
crack in it was before or during the voyage. 

On December 3d, while controlling, he remarked a 
“ strange taste of French fried potatoes: you may not recall 
but it was a favorite dish of mine ”. 

Careful inquiry showed that there was no probability 
whatever in this incident. Only one person for some years 
had ordered them at the Club, according to the testimony of 
a waiter that had been there for a long time and whom I 
knew. The manner in which it came suggests an intrusion 
of some one else whose thoughts slipped into his mind as the 
pictures of the communicators reached Jennie P. and G. P. 
Inquiry of Mrs. Chenoweth resulted in the information that 
she does not like “French fried potatoes” and has not 
touched them for two years. My wife was especially fond of 
them, but there is no evidence that she is present here. 

In the sittings of Mr. Junot there were a few incidents 
reminiscent of their friendly relations that were fairly good 
evidence, but do not deserve emphasis. Their value depends 
on the fact that Mr. Junot’s identity was absolutely con- 
cealed. 

On January 23d, 1911, in connection with some very perti- 
nent remarks about “ some specific instances of psychological 
influence” that had induced hesitation in the mind of Pro- 
fessor James, Dr. Hodgson referred to Imperator and added: 
“Do you remember that I told you about the definite way in 
which Imperator planned the work at the Piper light, the 
detail, the large and comprehensive way in which he worked 
as by chart and not in the intermittent style of Phinuit and 
the ordinary control.” This is a perfectly accurate account 
of the distinction between the Imperator and Phinuit régimes 
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in the Piper case and it had been the subject of conversation 
between us, and I discussed it in my first Report. Mrs. 
Chenoweth had not seen either his or my Reports and had 
no familiarity with the facts to describe the difference so ac- 
curately. 

On February 28th he said, apropos of his feeling for the 
American work, “I intended always to have much of my 
work left with the new Society. This I think I have never 
said to you, but it was my intention, but the sudden way in 
which I went and the entirely unforseen event left much to 
be desired in my plans for the work.” This is a correct state- 
ment of the fact also, as Dr. Hodgson had agreed to turn over 
the material in the Branch in the event of my success in get- 
ting the new Society organized. I think the fact has not 
been previously mentioned through Mrs. Chenoweth, but I 
am not certain of this. It may have been mentioned in the 
New York sittings, or it may have been mentioned in my 
Piper sittings after his death. But it makes no difference. 
Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen the statement if it had been 
made in the Piper sittings. This intention was not told to 
any one probably because he watched my efforts with some 
doubts. 

On April 28th, in reference to an experiment I had made 
with Mr. Carroll D. Wright, which, in fact, was managed 
much like some of his own when living, without the know- 
ledge of Mrs. Chenoweth, G. P., who had been one of the 
chief communicators in the Piper case leading to Dr. Hodg- 
son convictions, wrote the following. 


“That is one of the things Richard likes to do. That is to 
bring a friend and let him interest his family or friends and then 
have the work proceed for them. It is an old plan of Imperator. 
Do you recall. 

(No, because I have not had a chance to see the records, 
but as far as I can conjecture, that is the fact.) 

I tell it to you as a bit of evidence then or cross reference 
as it may prove. I know that not infrequently Imperator helped 
a communicator to send a message which was practically a re- 
quest for the presence of a friend at a future time.” 


I did not recognize the “ plan of Imperator ” at first, but 
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the latter part of the message made it clear. Nothing of this 
was published by Dr. Hodgson and I had it from him person- 
ally in private conversation in which he gave me instances in 
which Imperator had a message sent by a deceased person to 
a living friend that led to their having sittings. In this way 
I knew something of Dr. Hodgson’s occasional experiments, 
and Mrs. Chenoweth never even had an opportunity to know 
of them. 

In the sittings with Mrs. Smead the communications af- 
fecting his identity were, many of them, too much exposed to 
subconscious knowledge of Mrs. Smead to summarize all of 
them. One on June 8th deserves notice. In connection with 
a reference to our conversations on the subject he remarked 
that Phinuit and G. P., communicating through Mrs. Piper, 
had insisted that, if the living wanted the dead to get their 
thoughts clearly, they, the living, must “ think hard ” on what 
they wanted the dead to get. Regarding this Dr. Hodgson 
wrote through Mrs. Smead on the date mentioned: “TI could 
not for more than fifteen years get it distinctly through my 
mind that I should try to do as suggested. Then, when I 
began to be more as told, we were able to get clearer answers 
to our desires. I have wanted many times to tell you of it 
and the reason is now clear to me.” It was many years be- 
fore Dr. Hodgson tried the hypothesis which the statements 
of Phinuit suggested, and Mrs. Smead knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the facts here stated. Whether he was fifteen years 
getting it into his head no one can say, but he worked with 
Mrs. Piper eighteen years. I rather suspect that he had in 
mind the explanation here which G. P. gave through Mrs. 
Chenoweth because the point of “thinking hard” bears di- 
rectly on what is necessary to prevent the “ fugitive ideas ” 
or marginal associations from confusing the messages. But 
if he had this in mind he does not get it to me, but refers to 
another incident which was characteristic of his Piper ex- 
perience. He explains that they cannot control the whole 
organism at once but only a part of it. G. P. said in his com- 
munications through Mrs. Piper that they used the hand or 
nervous centers in the hand. Of all this Mrs. Smead was 
entirely ignorant. On the same date the following came 
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" apropos of a statement that L weil about not having to put 


our jokes on paper in our conversations, he having alluded 
to something being a joke. 


“ (We did not have to put it on paper.) 
No, but I understand your difficulties more than did Rector. 
He could not, even after I talked it [over] with him, and why 


we needed paper, or parchments, as he said to transfer our 
thoughts to you.’ 


This describes incidents about which the Smeads knew 
nothing and which I got incidentally in conversation with Dr. 
Hodgson. Rector could never understand the need of a writ- 
ten record in the experiments, not knowing, in fact, that the 
messages came out in writing, until explained to him. The 
word “ parchment ’* would be a characteristic one for him to 
use, assuming that he was living before paper was invented, 
as the claim was made regarding him. 


2. George Pelham. 


Very little comparatively that bears upon the personal 
identity of G. P., or George Pelham, appears in these records. 
This name was adopted by Dr. Hodgson in his Report for the 
person who did so well in proving his identity. This same 
personality has often appeared in psychics with whom I 
have worked. In one instance which I have never mentioned 
I obtained his real name. Through Mrs. Chenoweth it was 
given usually as she knew it in the publications about him, 
namely, as George Pelham. Through Mrs. Smead he has 
usually been referred to as G. P. and never but twice or thrice 
tried to prove his personal identity. The last occasion is in 
this Report. Through Mrs. Chenoweth his real name has 
been given several times, once by another communicator and 
once or twice by himself. Usually, however, he simply signs 
his name “ G. P.” as in the Piper case, and sometimes he was 
alluded to either by Dr. Hodgson or himself as George Pel- 
ham. Mrs. Chenoweth gave his real name several times be- 
fore she accidentally learned what it was. She had even very 
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little knowledge of the assumed name, George Pelham, and 
that only of a person by that name who figured in Dr. Hodg- 
son’s work. 

Through Mrs. Chenoweth he made no special attempts to 
prove his identity. He acted almost altogether as an aman- 
uensis in the aid of other communicators. Occasionally he 
alluded to incidents that revealed his identity, but they were 
casually thrown in, and the reader is left almost entirely to 
such characteristics as his personality might unconsciously 
reflect in his manner, method, language or casual incidents 
that floated into the stream of the communications, for evi- 
dence of his identity. It would require those who were fa- 
miliar with his life to detect these, and even then they would 
have to make large discounts for the subliminal coloring of 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s own mind. His part usually is simply that 
of a factor in a composite picture of the communicator, Jen- 
nie P., Mrs. Chenoweth and himself. The reader must bear 
this in mind when estimating the facts. I cannot summarize 
the instances in which the color of his own mind is reflected 
and it is not necessary to do so, as the evidence of this volume 
does not turn upon the identity of G. P. and he always acts 
on that supposition. It will be proper, however, to call at- 
tention to those more striking incidents, not within the know- 
ledge of Mrs. Chenoweth, which may indicate that he. is not 
to be wholly regarded as a secondary personality of herself. 

On October 27th, 1910, through Mrs. Chenoweth, just 
after Mr. Podmore had apparently tried to communicate, 
G. P. assumed control and made some references to Professor . 


James which were interrupted by the following relating to 
himself. 


“You know I am familiar with N. Y. and with Harvard too. 
(Yes perfectly.) 

Harvard looks so changed to me. So many new buildings, 
but the old square looks about the same, except for the horse 
cars. I suppose it is easier to travel to and from the city, but it 
is all different than when I was there. This is the first time, I 
think, that I have referred to my life there, but I had a life there, 
as you know. I often recall it. I used to sit in the common and 
watch the leaves fall at this time of the year and during [dream- 
ing] my dreams of great fame and great things to be done. 
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They did not come to me. My sudden death brought to an end 
some of those flights of fancy. I read poems and poets. Long- 
fellow I loved. You may not know this, but I did. I had other 
favorites, but I loved Longfellow, Lowell and Burns.” 


Now Mrs. Chenoweth is not fond of Longfellow, but is of 
Lowell and knows nothing of Burns. Anu intimate friend of 
G. P., the Mrs. Howard of Dr. Hodgson’s Report, states in 
reply to my inquiries that G. P., at times, sat in the Common 
and Public Garden, but she never heard of his reading Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Burns in such a place. She says he was 
not especially fond of Longfellow and she feels confident that 
he did not admire Lowell and never heard of him speak of 
Burns. 

But he was living in New York when he met his death 
and had been a Harvard student. Mrs. Chenoweth did not 
know these facts. Harvard Square is just as it was before 
his death, save for the street cars, electric cars havine been 
substituted for horse cars. Possibly this might have »een 
inferred by Mrs. Chenoweth normally or subconsciously 
from general impressions about the man from his relation to 
Dr. Hodgson. But she did not know anything about the 
time and manner of his death. 

Again on November 4th of the same year, speaking of 
what Professor James had said in his communications, G. P. 
added: 

“T can remember some of those things myself for I have 
been under his influence in the past. By this you will know 
that I am G. P.” 

This last remark was to indicate who was controlling the 
writing in distinction from the other personalities. But as 
he had been a Harvard man in the time of Professor James’ 
maturity and known reputation he was saying so much in 
favor of his identity not known by Mrs. Chenoweth nor- 
mally, when he claimed to be G. P. Of course, we have to 
assume that once his name and personality had been obtained 
by the subconscious and associated with Harvard it might 
be natural on general knowledge of his relations to things to 
infer as much as is given here. But without regarding the 
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incident as proof of any kind it is one of those coincidences 
which, if frequent enough, would prove more collectively 
than the single incident can do. 

On December 3d Robert Browning purported to write’ 
directly and was followed by G. P., who took a little time to 
adjust things before trying evidential work and remarked 
that it was good to have scholarly men help when they had 
made a name and place for themselves in the world’s affairs. 
This gave me a chance to make a suggestion and I did it by 
the following remark which served as a clue. 


“ (Yes especially when it throws light on Sludge the Medium.) 
Surely surely it all goes into the make up of the work. You 
could hardly find blame for a man who loved truth entirely and 
completely and his wife as his soul to find some excuse to draw 
that wife from the contaminating influence of the low and mean 
trickster, and that has gone into history and while the man had 
perfect faith in the woman he did not want to see her duped. 
The fear of seeing our loved ones made fools of drives us all to 
extremities, even to versification in questionable meter about a 
questionable affair.” 


Mrs. Chenoweth, of course, knew of Browning, the poet, 
and I took it for granted that she knew all about “ Sludge 
the Medium” and its motive, but I was surprised to find on 
inquiry that she had never heard of it and did not know that 
Browning had written it or what it meant. Readers who 
know the poem and its history and the life of the Brownings 
will recognize in this communication from G. P. a good, tho 
brief, account of the facts, which G. P. might well have 
known in his life. While it is not proof of his identity it is 
fairly good evidence of the supernormal and represents what 
a scholarly man like G. P. would naturally know. Mrs. 
Chenoweth may have known the general attachment of the 
Brownings, but this would not suffice to discuss so intelli- 
gently and so aptly the meaning of the poem mentioned. 
When we know that Slade was in Browning’s mind at the 
time he wrote the poem, the word “trickster” has a very 
specific meaning which Mrs. Chenoweth did not know, and 
the whole passage, whether evidence of identity or not has 
considerable interest. 
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Immediately following the message G. P. remarked that 
he “ was glad to show himself last night’, and asked “ and 
what did I tell you about the name?” The previous evening 
a group of us were together in the hotel when Mrs. Cheno- 
weth came in and involuntarily went into the Starlight trance 
and some communications came, among them a description 
of G. P., which Mrs. Chenoweth did not know normally. In 
the course of the evening one of the ladies casually gave his 
real name and explained that it was that of George Pelham, 
and Mrs. Chenoweth afterward told me that she had never 
heard the name before. A short time previously G. P. had 
given his real name through Mrs. Chenoweth and had inti- 
mated that he had better do so because he could never tell 
when it might come to the psychic. This explains the pres- 
ent remark about his name. 

After this, until I came to the Smead sittings, there was 
no effort on his part to give evidence of identity. Such as 
came casually was largely in general characteristics which we 
cannot emphasize in a work like this. But in the Smead 
series he appeared and made a definite attempt to say some- 
thing to prove identity. It was exceedingly interesting to 
remark the form of it. He did not try to communicate 
directly as did Professor James and Mr. Podmore. He 
adopted, evidently under the advice of Dr. Hodgson, the de- 
vice of having Dr. Hodgson serve as amanuensis and the ex- 
planation was that the prejudice against him, established 
by his verdict in the Piper case that Mrs. Smead was not 
mediumistic, would operate against his success, tho he was 
anxious to try direct control. This dramatic play has its in- 
terest, while the facts point to some supernormal information. 

I shall not quote all the details in the Smead sitting where 
he appeared, as they are very confused. It will be more in- 
telligible to select the specific incidents and to refer the reader 


to the detailed record for an adequate conception of the 
whole. 


“G. P. Would ask you to learn how many times his mother 
prayed for his soul. She would wait for him, wondering if he 
would ever see as here. She did the way of truth and life. 
When he was a boy she tried to teach him to pray, but as he grew 
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older departed from it, and sorrowful it was indeed to see her 
praying for her boy. He says he could not believe without reason 
and so drifted away into scepticism, until he met H. myself 
| Hodgson] and then we two made the promise for the future and 
Hyslop you know the rest. 

(Yes I do.) 


Much has been done for the poor woman’s prayers. She did 
not pray in vain.” 


I knew nothing whatever about George Pelham except 
what was implied in the Report of Dr. Hodgson and the same 
is true of the Smeads. It was easy to infer that he was a 
sceptic and, tho Mrs. Smead never looked at the Report, 
casual knowledge of the facts may have come from remarks 
that Mr. Smead may have dropped in conversation. But 
none of us knew what I learned from a friend; namely, that 
every word of the passage about his mother’s, or rather step- 
mother’s, prayers is true. The details are too personal to 
narrate. He was of a philosophic turn of mind and this will 
explain the reference to “ reason”. The promise referred to 
is the incident narrated in Dr. Hodgson’s Report; namely, 
that G. P. and Hodgson met and discussed the problem of a 
future life until G. P., not believing it, remarked that while 
he did not believe it, if he died first and found himself alive 
he would make it lively for Hodgson. Dr. Hodgson’s Report 
was the sequel of G. P.’s earlier death than his own. Of 
course the Smeads knew this and the promise, but I would 
not expect so natural and excellent a summary of the life of 
G. P. and its association with the idea that his life after death 
had been an answer to his stepmother’s prayers. With their 
orthodoxy it would hardly occur to look at it in this manner. 

Immediately following this message he referred to his 
having a book when he fell. The Smeads thought he was 
thrown from a horse as the cause of his death. This was not 
true, tho he met his death from a fall. I have not been able 
to verify the incident of his having a book and as he was re- 
turning from dinner it would seem improbable. The addi- 
tional statement that it was about this work would be more 
probable than would usually be supposed, as he was inter- 
ested, but only as a sceptic. 
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Then followed the statement that he died before he had 
“fulfilled his earthly desire to be a judge there in New York.” 
He was a New York lawyer, a fact not known to the Smeads, 
tho possibly inferrible, but I cannot verify any ambition to 
be a judge, tho it is possible and a thing not likely to be 
avowed at his age. Then came the following passage. 


“T am glad we do not differ so much now. Then father felt 


so discouraged. Thought I was surely a lost soul. Tell him 
Hodgson all I say. 


(1 understand.) 
It was another’s carelessness that sent me here. I have tried 


to save the rest of the company from coming unprepared. 
(That’s correct.) 


And so they cannot call me now the lost soul. It is not ac- 
cording to the Law that one be cast out without a trial; there- 
fore they should have been just to me. 


(Narrow ideas .......... ..) [Sentence not finished. ] 


Yes too much so, for here it is freedom of the mental powers 


always, expansion, friend Hyslop, never ceasing always moving 
upward toward the greater light. 


(Yes, many will have to wait for the ......) [other side to 
learn. | 


Yes, but always a chance without the condemnation of others 
holding them down, as it was in my case mentally on the spirit- 


ual side of their life. I was only a little ahead of them in 
thought.” 


This passage interprets itself and only the relation of the 
facts and ideas of Mrs. Smead need to be taken into consid- 
eration. The statement of the case repeats the idea earlier 
mentioned regarding the nature of his work on that side. 
The Smeads knew absolutely nothing, and I was quite as ig- 
norant about the beliefs of his father, as here implied. In- 
quiry proves the implication true and the assurance that his 
feelings were as indicated. The position taken about matters 
generally in the passage is not one that would be natural to 
the Smeads. Their appreciation of the problem is from the 
orthodox religious side and not the intellectual which is here 
indicated and which was the point of view for G. P. in life. 
The evidence, of course, is not clear cut and perhaps would 


: 
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have no weight with any one not perfectly familiar with the 
man and the situation. It would be much stronger if Mr. 
Smead had not seen Dr. Hodgson’s Report. 

It is interesting to remark the dramatic play involved in 
the appeal to Dr. Hodgson to tell me all he said. This has 
the ring of genuine messages however much they may be col- 
ored by Mrs. Smead’s subliminal and I believe they are so. 
Apparently G. P. was intimating to the control that he need 
not consider the facts personal and make a selection. How- 
ever that conjecture may be, the automatism involved in the 
transmission of apparent conversation on the other side limits 
the supposed influence of the subliminal on the result. 

There followed an allusion to his wearing a black hat 
and mixed suit when he fell. He was returning from dinner 
and no doubt wore a black hat, it is thought improbable that 
he was wearing a mixed suit. Apparently he was aware of 
some confusion here, for he at once added: “ Tell him all H. 
I say. He can patch it together and get out of it what is 
left.” This is another piece of dramatic play and tacit recog- 
nition of the fact that the evidence has to be patched. 

A passage followed in which he indicated that his verdict 
about the Smead case, expressed through Mrs. Piper, was a 
mistake of judgment, “not for meanness.” No value at- 
taches to this, but he went on to speak of the Piper case as 
“a vanishing light ” and that “ they on your side have spoiled 
that,” adding that “I try now everywhere.” 

The Smeads know nothing about the Piper situation, so 
that the allusion to it here, which is correct, is protected 
against ordinary explanations, except guessing and chance 
coincidence. 

The next passage is especially interesting for both its 
confusion and its hits, and is perhaps as good an illustration 
of the way the subconscious will distort or abbreviate mes- 
sages as I know. 

There was first a reference to a man in the north that he 
said he had helped who was in danger of injuring his eyes in 
artificial light and that I had gone to him as a psychic. In 
trying to identify him more clearly he indicated that he did 
“some kind of fancy work with a machine ” and did not work 
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at pictures. He then referred to a “lady not far from” me 
where he had tried, and I brought him back to the man to 
have his identity cleared and he said it was a “smith” and 
that I knew the rest, adding that he did engraving when I 
asked if it was the one that had painted, having the Thomp- 
son case in mind to which the most of Volume III of the 
Proceedings was devoted. 

I have no evidence that G. P. helped in the Thompson 
work, but he appeared at the sittings where I had Thompson 
for experiments. Mrs. Smead I believe did not know this. 
The man was an engraver and silversmith before the painting 
obsession came on. Ido not know whether the man was ex- 
posed to trouble with his eyes. 

There was a lady not far from me where I had been ex- 
perimenting just before going to the Smeads and G. P. fre- 
quently appeared there to communicate and help. 

‘There was also another, a man, in fact two of them, with 
whom I had experimented somewhat. One was largely de- 
veloping himself in this work. He had considerable trouble 
with his eyes in the process and had to take precautions about 
it. G. P. purported to appear there, especially through his 
little daughter. Reference in this connection was made to a 
“gentleman who was determined to make himself known” 
and that he, G. P., had helped him. ‘This would fit the phy- 
sician communicator I had in mind and the physician psy- 
chic that I also had in mind. ‘Then came the following. 


“And there are others which you are inclined to doubt and 
call differently, but if you could see the pleasure it gave us to 
see you trying to solve the power you would not think we were 
lost souls. We tried our best to get her to tell you we were 
there, but it was a different kind of work and we were not sure 
of our succeeding. Rapped out to you on the table, but did not 
know as you heard us, as we cannot hear as you do. 

(I understand, and got some good messages through that 
case, but its value was for other matters.) 

Yes, it was use trying to help, but as in most cases, the con- 
trols do not understand the work we desire to do and are loth 
to give up to us, and so we asked to help that we could get in 
our force points. 

(I understand.) 
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Yes, the lights you saw were us. She cannot see only lights, 
not persons as if in the bodily form. Not advanced enough for 
that: just begining to have the light for practical use from our 
side. Hence we could only be seen in that way. 

(I understand. ‘That explains much.) 

You should record it that we helped there, our group.” 


This is an excellent account of the Burton case. Readers 
of the Proceedings, Vol. V, will readily see the evidence there 
for the presence of the Imperator group of communicators. 
The reference to raps and lights is perfectly apt, as they were 
the phenomena that seemed most impressive on the evidential 
side of the claims for physical phenomena. Unfortunately 
for the value of the reference that Report was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Smead and was read by him hastily. He there- 
fore knew the main facts, and tho Mrs. Smead did’ not look 
at it, she was exposed to the results of casual remarks about 
it. But she would not know the psychological machinery of 
the phenomena well enough to report what is here said about 
the controls. This is brought out in the detailed part of the 
record and was not read by Mr. Smead, he having confined 
himself to the summary. The description of the case is also 
accurate, tho I cannot make a conclusive point of this. All 
that we can say is that the condensed account of it and the 
apt allusion to the main points in it represent more knowledge 
of the case than either Mr. or Mrs. Smead has about it, while 
the individual details are exposed to vitiation by the presence 
of the Report in the house and the cursory reading that Mr. 
Smead gave it. 

He then referred to another lady in the west that I cannot 
be sure of. Just about this time a gentleman proposed to 
pay the expenses of some experiments with a lady living in 
the west and they were of physical type, so that the associa- 
tion of the reference with the Burton case lends support to 
the possibility of the reference to her. But no value can at- 
tach to the incident. 

Then he referred to a case in the east in which he said he 
would “ take the friend from” it. I am not certain to what 
case he refers, but if it be the one I think it is, it is one where 
G. P. has purported to be occasionally and he has admitted 
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through Mrs. Chenoweth that he was there. It is a most 
interesting case and the judgment passed on it here; namely, 
that the control should be removed, is correct. Mrs. Smead 
knows nothing whatever about the case, much less that G. P. 
purports to be there. 

Many of these incidents are cross references and hence 
only secondarily evidence of personal identity. They point 
to the same personality in different cases and as that in each 
case claims to be G. P. it has so much weight for his identity, 
while being good evidence of the supernormal, tho it is not so 
clear and explicit as we desire. The limitations and con- 
fusion so characteristic of the Smead case are apparent and 
are no doubt the cause of the imperfections in the evidence. 

There is little to be said in summarizing the conclusion 
from the incidents purporting to come from Dr. Hodgson and 
George Pelham. They are much superior to those of Mr. 
Podmore and indeed, in some respects, are superior to much 
that was given in the name of Professor James. The inci- 
dents illustrating the personal identity of G. P. are not strik- 
ing and do not superficially appear so strong as many from 
Dr. Hodgson, tho a few are good ones. But as he and’ Dr. 
Hodgson were only casual communicators that makes no dif- 
ference. On any theory of secondary personality they might 
have been primary communicators with very different facts 
in illustration of their personalities. But such incidents as 
we get are of the type that represented an intimate structure 
of their minds and experience, and have no mean value. 
They are especially interesting as illustrating the economy 
of energy employed and so extending evidence of identity as 
far as the circumstances would permit. They help much to 
give the whole mass of facts a completeness and complexity 
that would be less suggestive, if they had not appeared’ as 


real as they do. In any case they materially strengthen the 
record as a whole. 
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A REVIEW, A RECORD AND A DISCUSSION.* 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The Preface to this book is written by Mr. W. T. Stead, 
and the contents are indorsed by four other persons, one of 
them an English member of the American Society. ‘The 
preface is well written and summarizes the nature of the book 
and its contents, together with a statement of facts that de- 
fend the author from suspicion. 

The whole book reflects very clearly the consciousness of 
the influence which the English Society has had on public 
opinion, and this in two respects. First in the care taken to 
protect the incidents from the usual suspicions of fraud and 
other objections, and secondly, in the feeling that this Society 
has very much overstrained the a priori objections to the 
occurrence of genuine phenomena outside its ken and recog- 
nition. It clearly indicates a spirit of indifference to the tem- 
per which that Society has evidently cultivated by making 
every one feel that certain purely formal considerations de- 
termine the validity of incidents. 

The book has not lost, but has been greatly strengthened 
by its conformity to the standard of that Society. The au- 
thor is said to be a man of independent means, but somewhat 
of an invalid. He showed psychic powers from an early 
period in life. His invalidism for a while expunged his pow- 
ers, but they returned on improving health. Among the 
usual phenomena of mediumship he developed what he calls 
“ phone-voyance ’”’, coining that term to avoid a more tech- 
nical one. It is clairvoyance that occurs when he goes to the 
telephone and is conversing with the person at the other end. 
Besides this he carried on other experiments and for a time 
did some public work. At one time in his life he did not be- 
lieve in a future existence, but his own experiences convinced 
him of it and he set about, free of expense to others, giving 


*The Beginnings of Seership. By Vincent N. Turvey. Stead’s Publish- 
ing House. Bank Buildings. Kingsway, London, 1911. 
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messages and proving personal identity of the dead just for 
the purpose of helping others. To remove all suspicion of 
mercenary motives from his work, besides doing it all for 
nothing, he has turned the copyright over to Mr. Stead and 
receives nothing for it. 

When he did any work for people he anal received 
some letter confirming the facts. Sometimes they were not 
known by the receiver at the time they were mentioned and 
had to be verified later and after inquiry had been made by the 
receiver. Nearly all the facts in this book are incidents told 
to perfect strangers and whose letters were sent to him vol- 
untarily. These letters have been kept and their existence 
and bona fide nature are attested by four other witnesses and 
questioning people are amare to examine them for them- 
selves. 

The primary interest of the book is the fact that it is so 
attested and comes from private parties outside the organ- 
ized efforts of the Society. It deserves to be read by every 
one who is interested in psychic research and the most scep- 
tical would be forced to admit that, if the facts are true, the 
claims made by the author are worthy of consideration by 
science, even if the Society for Psychical Research had never 
been organized. The author shows the best of intelligence 
in his work and concedes all that the doubter may wish to 
_ entertain regarding his phenomena, only asking him to ex- 
amine the facts and to investigate himself. In his care to be 
cautious the author leans toward scepticism rather than be- 
lief, tho showing common sense when he has to look at the 
collective significance of his facts, and he has especially an- 
alyzed many of them in their finer characteristics to show that 
he did not come to his conclusions until opposing theories 
and objections were answered. 

The author has described his feelings and experiences in 
his work: for he remains normally conscious in all of it. He 
has been intelligent enough to give an excellent account of 
this, tho the language carries with it conceptions of the facts 
that may be held in abeyance until further examination of the 
hypothesis which his description implies can be made. 
Whether we believe the facts which the description seems to 
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imply makes no difference, the description is to be justified 
by its importance in making us see just how the facts appear 
to the author. I quote him. 

“In order to avoid such a phrase as ‘ My spirit went to 
London while I remained in Bournemouth,’ which is a some- 
what too definite statement, and also makes the ‘ spirit’ 
which is the real ‘I’, appear to be secondary to the body—lI 
have decided to use ‘I’ in inverted commas to denote that part 
of my consciousness, or ‘ being’, which appears to function 
at a distance from the body, and to use ‘ Me’ with a capital 
M and in inverted commas to denote the body which remains 
at home, and is apparently fully conscious, normal, and in no 
way entranced. 

“Thus ‘I’ went to Mr. Brown’s house in Bedford, and 
“Me” described to Mr. Jones what “I” saw there,’ may be 
taken to mean that, while Mr. Jones was talking to me in my 
house at Bournemouth, a part of my consciousness seemed 
to be able to function in Mr. Brown’s house at Bedford, and 
in some way or other I was able to tell Mr. Jones what Mr. 
Brown was doing, at the same time as that part of my con- 
sciousness was, in some partially embodied form, apparently 
walking about Mr. Brown’s house.” 

Every one familiar with the problem of psychology will 
feel the difficulty of accepting this description as more than 
representing the appearance of the facts. We are so accus- 
tomed to the idea that we cannot be, even mentally, in two 
places at the same time, that we may well halt at the way the 
phenomena are represented as real appearances in two places 
at the same time and accept these appearances until explana- 
tion can be found. The conception represents consciousness, 
the same consciousness, as at two places, in the body at 
Bournemouth and out of the body at Bedford. But at times 
the author describes it as “ mental body-travelling ” in which 
he seems to imply that it is not normal consciousness that is 
at the distance but the “astral body”, “ spiritual body”, 
“etherial organism", the author rejecting the term “astral 
body ” and not saying anything about the other terms. But 
what he has in mind are these in fact and it is only a question 
of terms to express this meaning. 
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The description of the process which we have quoted rep- 
resents the mental body as functioning in Bedford while the 
physical body functions in Bournemouth. If it be the same 
consciousness in both, this consciousness is in two places at 
the same time. ‘This is the perplexity in the matter. It may 
be a question whether it should be described as the “ mental 
body”. If we could suppose it was the automatic organism 
which is referred to in the Piper experiments and also that of 
Mrs. Smead and Mrs. Chenoweth, we can suppose that the 
real spirit remains in the body at Bournemouth and that it is 
the automatic machine that is taken to Bedford and used 
there to get into perceptual relation with minds and things 
there. ‘This hypothesis might require the co-operation of dis- 
carnate spirits which carried on the same operations that 
have been described through Mrs. Piper. This was that the 
“soul” is taken out of the body and an etherial line estab- 
lished with the body and communications carried on over that. 
If the etherial organism be taken to Bedford and used for the 
acquisition of knowledge the line indicated by the author is 
the automatic transmitter to the mind in Bournemouth with 
whatever complications are involved at that end. One in- 
cident the author tells tends to confirm this interpretation of 
the phenomena. ‘The following is the incident. 

“On the Wednesday following the 7th of July, 1907, I 
retired into my drawing-room with the intention of trying 
to go to a séance at Pokesdown acu four miles distant) 
in the mental body. 

““* Me’ had hardly got settled on the sofa before ‘I’ was 
free and away from the house. ‘I’ had just taken control 
of the medium when ‘Me’ was disturbed by some loud talking 
in the hall, and ‘I’ returned in haste to the body. Now for 
the sequel. I went out of the room into the hall to see why 
[ had been disturbed. There was my wife, a maid, the cook, 
a nurse, «da Persian cat. This cat had followed the maid 
home, and the noise was about, ‘Oh do let us keep it,’ etc., 
etc. A number of excited persons talking about a cat: And 
exactly at the same time that the noise commenced in my 


hall, the medium, four miles away, shouted out, ‘ Cat, cat, 
cat!” 
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This incident is certified by four persons in addition to 
the author. Now there was an automatic relation between 
the consciousness in Bournemouth and the supposed “1” in 
Pokesdown. It was not an intelligence in the latter place 
observing facts there but reporting automatically the mental 
state in Bournemouth, the observation of facts and automatic 
reporting of them from Pokesdown being interrupted by the 
disturbance and occupation of Mr. Turvey’s consciousness 
and body in Bournemouth. This would assume that some 
intelligence had taken the etherial organism, the author’s 
“mental body,” for acquiring information at Pokesdown and 
using its automatic functions for transmitting it to Bourne- 
mouth when that body in Bournemouth was passive. But 
immediately on its becoming active and occupying the normal 
consciousness the automatic action was in the other direction. 

This is a very large theory and I do not defend it. I 
have no evidence that it is true as it is conceivable, tho its 
conceivability is only a mode of trying to reconcile the facts 
with the one that we cannot be in two places at the same 
time. If we should ever show that we can transcend space 
limitations in any way to create the appearance of the au- 
thor’s description the complicated hypothesis here suggested 
would not hold. But it is only a way to present that tran- 
scendence without apparent conflict with what is certainly 
bodily true. But I have no wish to enter into controversy 
here. The author may be entirely right in his description 
and I am only raising the question which our ordinary axioms 
suggest. 

Here is an incident which would please the believer in 
psychometry. The author was handed a pair of gloves be- 
longing to the sitter’s son and the reading described certain 
rather unfavorable characteristics which Mr. Turvey hesi- 
tated at first to mention. But he did so and the repudiation 
of them by the father indicated that Mr. Turvey was wrong. 
But the father found on inquiry that the gloves had' been left 
in the possession of a neighbor who had probably worn them 
and whose character was exactly as described. Thus the 
characteristics of the son were ignored or not obtained to get 
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incidents connected with another person who may have worn 
the gloves. 


We must remember two things, however. The incident 
is a single one and the details are not mentioned, so that we 
have but the judgment of the sitter to depend on. Unless 
the facts were very specific they might be mere chance co- 
incidence. But apart from the evidential question the in- 
cident represents exactly the kind of isolation which the be- 
liever in psychometry must have in order to prove his claims. 
The present reviewer does not believe in psychometry as a 
process of deriving knowledge from objects, as if impressed 
on them. It will take a great deal to prove to him the pos- 
sibility of any such thing. But he appreciates the situation 
which multiplied experiments of this kind would suggest. 

Here are two incidents which are more evidential and 

which represent a situation in which the discarnate may be 
supposed to have arranged beforehand to have a person pres- 
ent, through transcendental influence, at a meeting and there 
to receive the incidents told the psychic beforehand to con- 
vert the party so influenced. They are remarkably interest- 
ing incidents. 
' “On the night of October 10 or 11, 1906, I lay in bed 
thinking, and was not even drowsy. Suddenly I became 
conscious that I was not alone. I saw a lovely woman enter 
my room, robed in white glittering garments, something like 
spangled muslin; in her hand was an ornament, such as is 
the Arum lily, and on her head was that which looked like a 
star or diamond. Her face was classical in its beauty. She 
bent over me and said: ‘I want you to describe me to a 
gentleman at the Hall on Sunday. I come to you now as I 
cannot come then, because I am attached to a home where 
we receive little children in our sphere and nurse them, and 
on Sunday next I am in charge there. Take a good look at 
me, so that you will remember all details.” (Of hair, nose, 
eyes, mouth, age, height, etc.) 

“T said to myself: ‘Look here, Turvey, you have got 
Spiritualism on the brain, and it is making you imaginative, 
and subject to delusions.’ 
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“The ‘spirit’ said: ‘Oh no, | am not a detain: i 
describe me. See! I change to earth clothes to make it 
easier.” Then she seemed to go ‘ out’ like an electric lamp 
and ‘on’ again in an instant; but now she was in a sealskin 
jacket, a green skirt, patent leather boots, a toque with a 
feather and buckle. ‘ Look! this was a mannerism I had in 
picking up a book—this another in opening a door.’ Here 
she showed me the mannerisms. (When I reproduced them 
later on, they were recognized instantly—as was her descrip- 
tion.) She said: ‘Say to the gentleman: “A flower, a 
book, a ring.” ’ I did so on the following Sunday and he 
said, ‘ Yes, the ring is actually in my house now.’ 

“T append a letter proving that I described the ‘ spirit ’ 
before the Sunday. The recognition is signed for in my book 
by three witnesses, and I can produce the gentleman who 
knew the lady in earth life, if needed. I may add that the 
gentleman was unknown to me at the time. 


Bournemouth, June 5th, 1907. 
Dear Turvey: 


I well remember calling on you about October 12 or 13, 1906, 
and you told me about the Visitant you’d had from the next world. 
You described it to me very minutely. On the Sunday, October 
14, 1906, you repeated the description from the platform to a gen- 
tleman in the audience for whom the spirit came, and he rec- 
ognized her immediately. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN WALKER. 


“ On the night of (about) November 3, 1906, I was lying 
in bed, when, all of a sudden, a very peculiar ‘spirit’ ap- 
peared by my bedside. Now, one side of my bed is only a 
few inches from the wall, and it was on that side my visitant 
appeared, so he was partly im the wall. Let me again remark 
that, in spite of other visits, I said to myself, ‘ Turvey, you’re 
going out of your head.’ The ‘spirit’ looked at me for a 
time, and then spoke in this manner: 

“* Well young man, I want you to take a good look at 
me, and shout my description from the platform next Sunday. 
Just look at my small round face pitted with small-pox—my 
dark piercing eyes—my white duck suit and big sun hat.’ 
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see 


No,’ I said, ‘ I’m not going to “ shout your description 
out”. Who are you?) Who do you come for? How do I 
know you are not hoaxing me?’ 

“* Look here, young man, never you mind who I come 
for. I’m a funny looking card, and there’re only two persons 
in this town who could recognize me. You just say you saw 
me, and they'll quickly recognize me—there can be no “ mix 
up” with anybody else.’ 

“T took a good look at him; he certainly was a ‘ charac- 
ter —once seen never forgotten. After a moment or two he 
said— 

“*See here, if there is any doubt at all, just to clinch 
things a bit, tell the lady who recognizes me that the last 
time we met we had a bit of a row. It was like this. I saw 
her come galloping on horseback across my grounds, jump- 
ing my fences like a mad woman. She came straight up to 
the gate I was near, and I shut it in her face. She didn’t say 
a word, but had the cheek to jump it and ride away. Iwasa 
bit wild and “ waited” for her. When she returned she ex- 
plained things to me and we made it all square.’ I decided 
to give the description on the Sunday following, at our hall, 
to the audience and ‘chance’ it. Directly I had finished 
doing so, a lady rose in the audience and acknowledged that 
the description was correct, and the incident true in every 
detail. He was a ‘squatter’ on the next ‘station’ to her 
husband’s. One of her servants had been bitten by a snake, 
and she had to ride for a doctor. To save time she had tres- 
passed on his land and had jumped the gate. When she re- 
turned she saw him, and explained her reasons, ‘and made 
things square’. 

“The above is signed for as ‘recognized’ in my note 
book. I have no proof that it was a Visitant, beyond my own 
statement. The lady was a visitor to Bournemouth and a 
perfect stranger to me at the time.” 

There are other equally interesting incidents, but these 
two represent a very complicated result for the telepathic 
hypothesis for which so many people contend without sense 
of humor. Like many other facts it indicates either remark- 
able prevision by the discarnate of what is going to occur or 
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suggests what they deliberately prearrange in a way not yet 
believed or understood by us. Many such facts would pre- 
pare the way for the hypothesis of a larger interference in the 
affairs of the incarnate by the discarnate than we are accus- 
tomed to suspect. But it will require still more facts to 
prove this. In the meantime we cannot but appreciate the 
careful record of such as these. It is to be highly recom- 
mended to all persons interested in psychic research. In any 
other age its contents would have received at least the atten- 
tion of scientific men, and I am sure that this one will also 
when this class discovers what it has been disregarding so 
long. 

As the review indicates, the incidents of Mr. Turvey 
looked interesting to me, sufficiently to make inquiries re- 
garding various possible experiences which might have been 
associated with them and which may not have been recorded 
from lack of suspecting that they were important. I there- 
fore sent to him a number of questions which he answered 
and which follow these remarks. Many informants have not 
been instructed regarding the importance of reporting the ad- 
juncts of the main and striking points in their experiences 
and hence investigation is often necessary for eliciting these 
phenomena as possibly aids in the explanation. It is not the 
mere fact of coincidence in some main feature that suggests 
the complete theory of such phenomena, but the associated 
incidents which articulate the facts with other types of ex- 
perience not embodying the same kind of striking incident. 
Hence I sought light upon possible accidents of the main 
phenomena that we might ascertain whether one general ex- 
planation might be at the basis of experiences that might not 
be evidential of this particular view. It will be seen by Mr. 
Turvey’s replies how far they vindicate the importance of 
the inquiry. 

The introduction to the answers show how much valuable 
material might be obtained for science if investigators had 
more tact than some of them seem to have. It is not neces- 
sary to sneer and ridicule people generally as the price of re- 
spectability. One can be critical without manifesting the 
appearance of being contemptuous, but the largest number 
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of our investigators have treated people with experiences in 
a manner that they would not treat a patient in an asylum. 
This is no way to ascertain the facts, no matter what they 
may be. ‘This class of subjects has a right to feel sensitive, 
especially if they wish to be frank about their experiences. 
But. the Philistine public and soi disant scientists behave to- 
ward them like spoiled children and show neither tact nor 
intelligence in handling them. 

The reader must observe that some of the replies to ques- 
tions bring out facts of much importance in connecting the 
phenomena with other types of them. Mr. Turvey seems to 
have no anesthesia, but I have known the phenomena to be 
associated with hyperzsthesia which he seems to have. 
Note his “ not feeling quite out of the body ” and the point I 


make in the discussion of such phenomena compared with the 
feeling of travelling in some instances. 


October 27th, 1911. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, New York. 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. J. W. Sharpe has handed me your letter of 13th inst. 
Permit me to thank you for the interest you have displayed in my 
little book, ““ The Beginnings of Seership ”. 

Before answering the questions, which you have asked, I 
should like to say that the English S. P. R. has had nothing to do 
with me, and only indirectly has it influenced my book. In this 
way :—Seeing Myers’s appeal for evidence, and also his complaint 
that “the evidence for these things is nearly always second 
hand”, I made up my mind, if I lived long enough, to obtain for 
his society good first hand evidence, written at the time of the 
occurrence of the events for which it vouched; but, at the same 
time, I did not intend to, in any way, permit my gifts to be 
hampered by the presence of the “researchers” whose chief 
object seems to be the seeking to brand every person (who has 
such gifts) either as a liar and cheat, or as one who has delusions 
which he imparts to his witnesses in the same way as he might 
impart scarlet fever. Another strong objection which I have to 
this so-called scientific research is the fact that few researchers 
seem to understand that we psychics cannot obtain that exact- 
ness of demonstration which is desired, and obtained, in what 
may be termed ordinary material science. Further: the mere 
fact that I am (if I were to allow it) being examined as a curious 
freak, a man with delusions, a man who would, if he could, cheat: 
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rather than an honest man who has by nature been endowed 
with certain faculties which he does not profess to understand, 
switch on at will, or control with exactness, would stop all my 
phenomena. If the Society cannot pretend to or be really sym- 
pathetic, during their examination of a psychic, and make him 
“feel at home” with them, they will never get the best demon- 
strations of which he is capable. 

The inquisitorial attitude may be more honest than an as- 
sumed sympathy and brotherhood; but, at the same time, it 
“kills” a sensitive’s gifts, if he is not protected by the trance 
state. 

There are as many fraudulent examiners, as many deluded 
critics, as many ignorant sceptics as ever there are similarly 
charactered media and sensitives. But the “ Exposers” must 
ever be more popular than the unlucky possessors of faculties 
which are beyond the understanding of the pseudo-scientific 
fraud-hunters. 

The average spiritualist, even, dreads putting his name 
(Jones) to a letter vouching for the truth of something which he 
personally knows was done by a sensitive, for fear that he should 
be called an accomplice of the “trickster”, if that sensitive 
should, later on, “be hauled over the coals” by a committee 
which, by its own attitude, had spoiled a good honest sensitive. 
You will, I trust, see that, as an individual who has no axe to 
grind, who desires neither fame nor money, but simply peace and 
quietness, I had good reasons for giving the interested world the 
signed evidence which I possess, while not permitting myself to 
be treated as a kind of curious animal, or as a criminal in the 
dock. People can say what they like about the phenomena which 
I have produced, but I refuse to have my honor made the sub- 
ject of discussion by men who are perhaps no more honorable 
in other matters than their victims. Unfortunately, all research- 
ers are not Barretts, Hyslops, or Wallaces. 

I hope that you will pardon my having written so plainly but I 
“ sense ” the “ atmosphere ” of the room in London (S. P. R.) asa 
man with toothache feels the dental chair before he gets there. 
I would very much enjoy a visit from any genuine, kindly dis- 
posed researcher; and I would allow him to remain my guest 
for a month or so in order to put these things upon a sound base: 
but the worst of it is that, just when one wants to do something, 
the thing will not “ come ”’; and if one tries to force it, one makes 
oneself ill and one spoils the phenomena by blending imagination 
with it. 

I will now answer your questions to the best of my ability. 

1. Would he be willing to write a full account of his de- 
velopment? 
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I do not consider that I have had any development in the 
spiritualistic sense of the word. I was born a seer; then I lost 
the faculty for some years. When I was taken ill the faculties 
returned, and varied more or less with each separate illness. 
Sometimes the worse the health the better the clairvoyance and 
sometimes the better health seemed to increase the clairvoyance. 

Practice has a good deal to do with it; and yet sometimes, 
when I think the gifts have gone, I suddenly find that they have 
increased. 

I live out in a chalet in my garden; and I only go indoors for 
meals, and, in bad weather, to sleep. The study of these mental 
attributes is my sole occupation; for I am unable to get about 
very much, and I think that I can truthfully say that I spend about 
twelve hours a day either reading, writing, or thinking upon the 
subject. It is to my “sceptical mind” all so impossible and to 
my “ psychic mind” all so simple, that my “ umpire mind” has 
all it can do to decide which is correct, and what it all means. 

2. Has he ever tried automatic writing? 

Strictly speaking, I have tried for perhaps (in ten years) three 
hours ; otherwise, I should say to all intents and purposes “ No”. 
I see no object in it; for I can get impressions from outside 
influences directly as if I were talking, through a thick door, to 
a man whom I could not hear very plainly. At times (when 
receiving a foreign language) I get the words very slowly, and 
fairly clearly, at other times I just “ know ” what I am desired to 
know. 

3. Has he ever been tested for anesthesia of any sort? 

No. I am very sensitive, and feel all pain, or even a slight 
touch upon my body, quite distinctly. I will ask my medical 
man what he thinks about the question. 

4. Is he conscious of the presence of any outside agency 
assisting in the phenomena? » 

Oh yes; Forms come to me, and walk about the house or gar- 
den; and then perhaps I receive a letter from a stranger asking 
me about her dead husband. I send the description to her of the 
spirit form which has been most prominent for the last day or 
two, and then file the reply of recognition which generally fol- 
lows. 

No entity seems to help in long distance clairvoyance, pro- 
phecy, or mental body travelling. Eastern forms come to dis- 
cuss things with me, and ordinary spirit people come for rec- 
ognition purposes; but, otherwise, I work “on my own”, so to 
speak. Roughly speaking about five hundred forms (out of 530) 
have been recognized, but my private “spirit” friends (who 
come to talk to me) do not as a rule gives names. Swedenborg * 


*T have also seen him but did not know him at the time. 
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has been seen with me by five clairvoyants ; but, as I dislike using 
big names, he had never told me who he was. ‘The most wonder- 
ful case which I have had is recorded in the book (Chapter on 
“ Spirit Visitants ”) which Mr. Sharpe sent to you. 

Two Afghan spirits visited me and spoke in their native 
dialect. Three years later one was recognised by an Afghan 
gentleman (who is personally known to Mr. Sharpe) as his great 
grandfather, and the other as that ancestor’s chief general. 

Sometimes spirits who have been with me will, when an in- 
quirer calls to see me, attach themselves to him and make him 
into a medium. 

5. Does he have any sensations like electric currents? 

I have not felt any such thing, beyond once or twice a cold air. 
But people who have visited me have been twisted up in my 
presence as if they had hold of a battery ; another man * was once 
driven into a corner of the room like a child, and he was unable 
to come out for ten minutes. Two persons have felt this ex- 
traordinary force through the telephone (four in fact, but I have 
only signed evidence from two). These cases came too late for 
my book; and another thing which would prevent me from print- 
ing the accounts would be the “ impossibility ” of the occurrences. 
Two people could, if they would, vouch for having seen objec- 
tive fire in my room. I did not see it, as my eyes were covered 
by my hands at the time the sparks fell from the ceiling. 

6. I never suffer from any sort of numbness. 

7. Any feeling of being himself out of the body? 

I always retain consciousness, even when part of my men- 
tality is away from the body; so therefore I never feel quite out 
of the body. When my lung burst, and displaced my heart, I 
think I can say that I “died”. All was black, and then I found 
myself walking along a road. After I had gone some distance. 
I was switched back into the body, as if an elastic cord had 
jerked me back. ‘That of course was a different thing to what 
I call mental-body travelling. 

8. Are the visions apparently externalised ? 

As a rule they are; but occasionally I appear to “know” 
rather than to see. I do not see things so “ objectively solid ” as 
some clairvoyants say they do. I see the figures before they are 
sufficiently dense for some clairvoyants to see them. When I! 
am not sure of a “ figure” I wait till he gets denser, before I 
describe him. 

9. Has he other types of experiences such as raps? 

Nothing to speak about. Now and again I get an odd rap or 
two. but nothing which I should like to positively assert were 
spirit raps. I get no direct voices, only clairaudience. 


* A big, powerful, and healthy man. 
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I think that I have answered all your questions fairly well; 
but, as you are doubtless aware, the sensations which one has 
at one time differ from those at another, when the same kind of 
phenomena are produced. Look at phone-voyance. The gen- 
uine thing is:—when a part of my consciousness appears to run, 
with the electric current, through the wires accompanied by 
pale blue fire, and cracking noise, and revolving “ atoms” of 
copper (?). But the same information can be obtained by go- 
ing, in the mental body, to the other end of the wire, and con- 
trolling, by another cord, your own body (to speak of that which 
the “1” sees). Also, long distance clairvoyance will come into 
play during a telephonic conversation. Then, again, I think 
one can psychometrise the voice which is coming to one through 
the phone. The above are four distinct methods (sensations) 
for the same psychic action. Mr. Stead, in his preface, mentions 
Madame Zomah as using phone-voyance. I do not in the least 
agree with him. She has her huband at the other end of the 
line wilfully telepathing pictures of the exhibited articles to her; 
and the phone is used merely to prove that there is no “ code” 
between them and the exhibition is called telepathy. The phone 
could have been dispensed with and a mounted messenger used 
in its place. This would not be so in the cases which I mention 
in my book. 

A few months ago I had an exceedingly strange development 
of phone-voyance. I was talking through the phone to a Mr. 
H , and saw a Mr. B walking very quickly to post a par- 
cel addressed to S$ I asked H if B was passing his 
shop. He said “No”. The clock in my hall struck nine: and 
Mr. H heard it. through the phone, as it has a loud gong. 
I asked him to see Mr. B and ascertain from him what he 
was doing at the time. B informed H that at nine he 
was as his desk, but at three minutes past nine he was walking 
hurriedly to post a book to S——. So I saw B doing some- 
thing which he did not do until three minutes had passed. 

Should you desire it. I can get full signed evidence for the 
things which I have told you. I could send you copies of the 
letters, and Mr. Sharpe could vouch for having seen the originals. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
VINCENT N. TURVEY. 


October 30th, 1911. 
P. S—I have had a very extraordinary experience. since writ- 
ing the above letter, so perhaps you will pardon the length of 
this epistle and permit me to tell it to you. 
About a fortnight ago, a lady (a perfect stranger to me) wrote 
saying that she had read my book and—usual compliments—and 
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could I “get into communication with her dead husband, etc., 
etc.” It so happened that, for a day or two, a strange spirit 
had been walking about my house. From memory, I sent his 
description to the lady. She, more or less, admitted the de- 
st was correct but I had made a mistake in the color of the 
air. 

I thought no more of her, or the spirit, in that respect; but 
as she had asked me for the address of a person I had to write 
to her again. Now here comes the extraordinary and complex 
thing. In reply to my next letter she wrote saying how glad 
she was to see that I was alive; she was anxious to be a medium 
and had sat down to try automatic writing. Her hand had 
written “Vincent Turvey” “ Persevere—you are very im- 
patient—”. She said to her hand “ but Mr. Turvey is alive” and 
the hand wrote “he died at two o’clock Wednesday”. This 
sitting took place in the afternoon and, as a matter of fact, I was 
asleep at the time (as when I am not pressed by callers or letters 
I always lie down and try to recuperate my strength). May I 
attempt to analyse this puzzle. 

I invariably try to keep those correspondents who write to me 
“hoping to become mediums” under my “occult eye” for a 
time. It strikes me that “I” (who is generally a great deal 
wiser than “ Me”) went off on its own account to the town (200 
miles away) where this lady lives, spelled out my name, and told 
her “ to persevere and not to be impatient ” in developing. Then, 
I reckon that, as she had read my book and knew of my bad 
health, and also, in all probability, her latent mind could only 
believe in communications from the dead: some part of her mind 
interrupted “I” and calmly wrote of me as “ dead on Wednesday 
at two o’clock.” (A liberty I call it.) But here is another 
strange thing, many years ago I was, by a doctor, considered to 
be as “ good as dead” on a Wednesday at two o'clock; and further ; 
one or two “ occultists ” have told me that I am dead now (they 
mean that I have been shot out of the body but still control it from 
outside). I have written to the woman and told her to keep all 
that her hand writes, and to arrange one hour a week for “[” to 
attempt further experiments. But, good lord, the more one 
knows of these phenomena the more complex they appear and 
elucidation seems more distant just when you think you “ have 
solved the problem.” 

I trust you will pardon my writing to vou as I have done but 
I should consider myself a moral coward if I did not speak for 
Truth even if it pays me better to remain silent. I do not “ play 
to the gallery ” for fame or money but I do want one or two 
thinkers to examine these extraordinary faculties with which na- 
ture has endowed me. I think that the man who knows a truth 
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and is afraid to tell it, because he will lose caste with his social 
equals and endanger his domestic happiness, is not only a cow- 
ard but a “silent liar”. I trust that 1 am neither. 

Yours 


VINCENT N. TURVEY. 


I have forgotten to say that the lady’s hand also wrote 
“rest” (spelled it “ wrist’) and this, | take it, was a message for 
myself written by “1” via the lady’s hand; for I had overdone 
my bodily strength completely with correspondence and trying 


to cleanse my library which had been almost ruined by a faulty 
oil stove. 


[ The following is the group of phenomena to which refer- 
ence was made and they satisfy all reasonable demands for 
testimony that removes any doubts that might be based upon 
the suspicion of illusion or hallucination.—-Editor. 


West Hill Road, Bournemouth, Jan. 26, 1911. 
Dear Sir, 

The following phenomena occurred when sitting with you, 
and talking to you over the telephone respectively. 

I have used the ’phone for years, but never before nor since 
have I ever had a similar experience, nor can I explain it. One 
day you rang me up on the ’phone and after some talk I felt a 
most extraordinary sensation, it was as if I had got hold of some 
electric coil or other which not only made my hand tremble but 
my face got hot and flushed and I felt what is usually called 
“pins and needles ” all over my face. 

One Thursday night you and I were talking about occult 
matters and I was forced to get up out of my chair. When on 
my legs I was simply forced into the corner of the room and 
there I had to stay. I am a strong man but, try how I like, I 
could not come out of that corner. I do not know what force 
made me stay there but I had to stay. Whatever the force was 
it did not seem to affect you, and you kept on saying “are you 


joking’? I can assure you I should not try such a fool joke as 
that would have been. 


J. PARADINE. 


We the undersigned certify that, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, the following is a true and accurate account of what 
may be termed a psychic incident. There was no arrangement 
in any shape or form between us; and it was impossible for Mr. 
Turvey to have known (in a normal manner) what Mr. Blake 


was likely to be doing at the time of the conversation over the 
telephone. 
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As regards the question of the accuracy of the timepieces 
belonging to Messrs. Blake and Turvey, both parties are con- 
fident that every care is habitually taken that their time is cor- 
rect. 

On Friday the 21st of July, 1911. Mr. Turvey was talking, 
over the telephone, to Mr. Hiscock. The houses are about three 
miles apart. Interrupting the conversation Mr. Turvey said to 
Mr. Hiscock, “Is Mr. Blake passing by your house?” Mr. 
Hiscock replied that he could not see him. Mr. Turvey then 
said “ Well, that is funny; because I can see him quite distinctly. 
He is walking very quickly to, I think, the post; and I see that 
he has a parcel under his arm, such as a book, done up ready for 
posting. In some way or other the letter ‘S’ is connected with 
that parcel.” Just at that moment the “ grandfather” clock, 
in Mr. Turvey’s hall, struck nine; and, as it has a loud gong, Mr. 
Hiscock heard it through the telephone and said, “Is that your 
clock which is striking?” ‘Mr. Turvey said that it was. Mr. 
Hiscock then said “ Well! I will make a note of the time and 
ask Mr. Blake, when I see him, what he was doing at nine on 
Friday night”. When Mr. Blake was asked the question he, after 
taking due consideration, said “ At nine o’clock I was sitting at 
my desk. After a minute or two had passed I rose hurriedly, and 
went out of the house. As nearly as I can estimate, therefore, at 
three minutes past nine I was walking, quickly, along the street.” 
Asked if he were going to post, Mr. Blake replied that that was 
where he was going. Asked if he was carrying to post, a parcel, 
such as a book; he replied “ Yes”. In reply to the question put 
by Mr. Hiscock, “ Was the letter ‘S”* connected with that par- 
cel?” Mr. Blake replied that it was so connected. 

We jointly and severally sign for the correctness of the above 
in so far as we are each concerned; and we assert that there 
was no collusion btween us, for, as a matter of fact, the incident 
was, so to speak, sprung on each one of us unexpectedly. 

F. T. BLAKE, 
HENRY HISCOCK, 
VINCENT N. TURVEY. 


The Triangle, Bournemouth, Jan. 26, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Turvey, 

I am willing to bear witness to the following statement; but 
I could not undertake to explain it in any way. 

One Thursday evening, some little time ago, I was sitting 
in your room with a friend of mine, and we were all three talk- 
ing upon various things, chiefly psychic. Presently I began to 
feel as if I had got hold of a powerful electric coil; my hands 
and arms began to shake and tremble, and I could not stop them. 
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After about five minutes of this, the cause stopped, and my 
hands ceased trembling. ‘There was no visible cause; and I was 
not trembling from any nervous reason. I may say that my 
business depends largely upon my having a calm head and a 
steady hand. 

LEWIS PEARCEY. 


The Triangle, Bournemouth. 
Dear Mr. Turvey, 


_I have no objection to testify to the truth of the following 
statements. A few weeks ago I called to see you. We had 
spent about an hour in talking upon occult things in general 
and just as I was about to leave you made some remark about 
“You and I are one in reality”. I could not quite grasp your 
meaning though of course I knew you meant mentally or spirit- 
ually. In order to show me what you meant:you said “ Now 
I will be you and I| will tell you what I, as you, am going to do 
when I leave this house”. To my astonishment, although I 
have had considerable experience of your strange gifts, you cor- 
rectly told me how I| should go home, the turnings I should take 
the sort of staircase up which I should walk, color of wall-papers 
and position of the rooms through which I should go, etc., ete. I 
am sure you have not been in my house and I do not think that 
you even know where it is (beyond of course that it is in The 
Triangle). 

Also, another incident; on Thursday, October 5th, I again 
called on you. After we had been talking for an hour or so you 
interrupted me and said (words to this effect) “ Hold hard I 
can see a great fire burning. ‘There are tall buildings such as a 
spire and a factory chimney shaft burning rapidly. Thousands 
of pounds’ damage will be done. We shall see a picture of 
this in The Daily Mirror in a day or two. I cannot get the name 
of the place or firm but I see a ‘W’ connected with it ”. 

I found, by the next morning’s papers, that the fire which you 
had seen was actually burning at Leicester at the time you saw 
it. 

A church spire (harvest festival was being held at the time) 
was destroyed, two factories and a timber yard. Damage 
£150,000. On the Saturday you came in to my place of busi- 
ness with The Daily Mirror in your hand and you showed me 
the picture therein of the fire. I must admit that it was exactly 
as you described it to me save for the fact that your picture took 
in more of the scene than did the printed picture. As the name 
of the firm whose house was burned was Rowley, there was a 
“W ” connected with the fire, as you said. 

Yours truly, 
L. PEARCEY.- 
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12 Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth, Jan. 24, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Turvey, 

It is quite true that the other day when talking to you over 
the telephone that I felt as if | got hold of an electric coil. I 
do not know what the cause of it was but I do know that I have 
never felt the same sort of thing before nor since. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. HISCOCK, 


October 30, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Turvey, 

I am reminded to tell you of a very good test you gave me, 
the result of which you never heard. When I met you in 
Bournemouth two or three years ago I asked you in what way 
I would utilize my mediumistic power. Your reply was very 
strange, and I could not understand you at the time and I am sure 
you did not understand it yourself. You said “ All I can see is 
a ball,—like a tennis ball only it is dark red in colour, which is 
rolling round in a circle.” 

I thought that a most strange and unsatisfactory answer and 
my opinion of your clairvoyance went down to Zero. A few 
months later I was in the south of France, and one day went 
into a Casino (not Monte Carlo) where in the Salle de Jeu I saw 
a crowd collected round a table marked out in numbered squares. 
In the centre was a ball like a red tennis ball rolling round a 
circular inclined plane, which settled into one of the numbered 
holes in the centre. This was the game of “ La Boule” which 
had superseded that of “ Petits Chevaux”’. I tried my luck at 
it with indifferent success. A week or two later it occurred to 
me to try and influence the ball’s motion by psychic force and to 
my astonishment I found I could do so, but it was very exhaust- 
ing work. I had quite forgotten your strange words and it was 
not till long after that I suddenly remembered what you had told 
me. 

When I was at Lucerne this summer I saw the same game 
in the Kursaal there where they used dark red tennis balls. 

The hot weather prevented my using my psychic power 
successfully, though one evening I was most successful and 
rather astonished those present. 

I should like to know whether you knew of this game when 
you told me that. If not I think it one of the best and most as- 
tounding proofs of clairvoyance you have given. 

Yours truly, 
A B Cc 


I, Vincent N. Turvey, most emphatically assert that I had 
absolutely no knowledge of such a game. I had seen roulette 
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and billiards played with a red ball but, in the one case, the ball 
was little more than a child’s marble, and in the other case the 
ball does not go round and round a track. 


[ We received a letter from Mr. Turvey mentioning some 
of his views of the problem and they were interesting and im- 
portant enough to ask for their use and Mr. Turvey con- 
sented to the same, omitting certain personal matters in the 
letter and re-writing the parts which had not originally been 
intended for publication. They represented certain very 
general ideas on the subject and the editor thought them use- 
ful for connecting apparently separate fields of phenomena. 
Discussion is reserved till the end of the record.—Editor. 


Jan. 5th, 1912. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, New York. 
Dear Sir, 

I have a number of letters (not included in my book “ The 
Beginnings of Seership ”) similar to the three or four which you 
intend to print in your Journal. I have often wondered “ what 
is the good of it all?” We Psychics keep piling up the evidence 
until Science has enough to last her for several years. But, with 
a few exceptions, her Professors are either occupied with ignor- 
ing the evidence or else they are writing books which simply 
reiterate the evidence, and, in some cases, contain theories that 
are more impossible and absurd than the theories of the Spirit- 
ualists. We now want to know the cause of the Phenomena, for 
only ignorant persons can deny the occurrence of them. Take the 
case in one of the letters which I send you. Through the tele- 
phone wire I saw a man doing something which he did not do 
until after three minutes had passed. The incident is a combina- 
tion of prophecy, long-distance clairvoyance, and, as I felt that I 
had fallen through a large elliptical hole in the telephone wire, 
’Phone-Voyance. This case is somewhat different from those 
recorded in my book in the Chapter on ’Phone-Voyance, because 
the man, and the action “seen” was not at the end of the wire 
but about half-way across. I am beginning to think that we are 
all using, to a lesser or greater extent, a kind of Ocean of Com- 
mon Consciousness; and that any one vortex, in this Ocean in 
which an individual has his being, can at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, realize its contact and one-ness with all other 
similar vortices. As a matter of fact, I have actually “seen” 
this thing. I had lost all sense of individuality at the time, and 
I not only felt as if I were a Vortex (of Turvey) in the Ocean of 
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Consciousness, but that I was also all the vortices, past, present, 
and future (human minds) that had ever existed in this Ocean. 

I am at present writing my experience as fully as it is pos- 
sible for me to “remember” it. Meanwhile, may I offer; as 
a poor simile, or a many times removed “ differentiation”, the 
following inadequate illustration. 

Let us ignore the sleeping man and speak of his dreaming 
mind only, which is a “ reflection” of the normal mind. These 
may be likened to soul and mind. The dream itself may be a 
miniature universe; and the “time” thereof, although very long 
to the dream-figures, is very short to the normal mind. Let us 
say that the dreaming-mind has “ created ” (out of itself) a battle- 
field on which Italian and Spaniard are at war. The Dream- 
Italian would bé very offended if he were told that he was really 
the same thing as the Dream-Spaniard whose throat he was 
cutting. The Dream-Spaniard would be highly offended if he 
were told that he was really the same thing as the rifle that he 
held in his hand. The Dream-Clergyman would flatly deny that 
the “evil” (in the dream) was the same thing as the “ good” 
(in the dream) and so on. And yet in spite of what the Dream- 
people might say, they are all made of, made by and are using 
one Dream-Mind. By consciously or, as is most usual, uncon- 
sciously “ realising ” that he was really the same thing as every 
thing or person he saw or touched a Dream-Man could become 
a very good telepathist, clairvoyant, materialising-medium, and, 
so far as the remainder of that particular dream was concerned, 
able to see things which would happen in the “future”. That 
is to say, things which the dreaming-mind (of which he was an 
indivisible atom) would “cause to happen”. We can almost 
imagine that, when the dream-mind “ wakes up,” (during the 
process) the little Dream-Figures may pass through Dream- 
Spirit-Spheres: and when they are thoroughly absorbed in the 
normal mind of the dreamer they would have lost the * person- 
ality ” which they so valued on the dream-earth and in the dream- 
heavens; but they would “each” realize that they were the 
whole-dream. Should the Dreamer, the next night, dream again 
we can well imagine an individualized atom of the mind, ex- 
pressed as “ Miss Smith” believing that she was a “ re-incarna- 
tion of the Cleopatra ” of the night before. Few of these Dream- 
Figures would be able to drop their “ personality ” and “ remem- 
ber” that they were not individually the “ re-incarnation ” of the 
previous Dream-Figures but that which was really “ them” was 
a re-incarnation of the whole previous dream. I have used this 
poor simile partly because it illustrates an experience which I 
had three years ago, and partly because, to some extent, I can 
now control the Dream-Figures in my Dreams. ‘That is to say, 
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if in a dream I see a reproduction of myself doing something 
which is unpleasant I can make a seeming part of that little 
figure apparently work a “ miracle” and alter the dream. The 
little part in the Dream-Figure realizes that it is the real Turvey— 
the whole of the dream—but the remaining part of that little 
figure is, of course, very much limited. Above these reflections 
of myself the normal mind knows that the sub-conscious mind is 
dreaming, and it also knows that a part of itself has, without 
functioning through the sub-conscious mind, altered the dream. 
I told you in my last letter that I had been trying to write 
through the hand of a medium who lives two hundred miles 
away from me. I have had the following extraordinary ex- 
perience. There is no such word as “ Nomenology” but ON- 
OMANCY means * Divining by means of names.” Unknown to 
anybody in the world I have been secretly practising this faculty. 
That is to say, when I hear the name of a person I can, very 
frequently, transmute the sound of that name into the picture of 
the person. ‘Thus; when a man once asked me, “ Do you know 
So-and-So?” I replied * Is he a tall, dark man, etc., etc.?” The 
man to whom I spoke, taking it for granted that I had seen him, 
said “ Oh, yes, you know him, then,” but I didn’t for all that. 
Again, | sometimes work this thing backwards. On one occasion 
I clairvoyantly saw that within a few days a ship would run on 
the rocks and be wrecked. Naturally, I didn’t know the name 
of the ship. I weighed the sentence “ Liner on the rocks ” in my 
hand until | got the word “ Prinz”. <A fortnight later a ship 
called the * Prince Jacobin”, with Mr. Bryan on board, ran on 
the rocks. Strangely enough some weeks later than that the 
* Delhi” was wrecked with an English Princess on board. As 
this gift is extremely “ delicate ”, and also very liable to become 
blended with imagination, and further, as I have very little signed 
evidence for it, | had never mentioned it to anybody. Judge of 
my astonishment, then, when the lady, whose hand I had been 
trying to influence, wrote saying that her hand had written the 


following message :—“‘ Myers. ........... Nomenology Nomen- 
Voyance Nomenology—— Vibration of name-sounds, people 
and places Turvey will understand what I mean. There is 


no man alive who knows more about the Infinite than he does. 
Tell him Nomenology, he knows.” 


Now, dear Dr. Hyslop, suppose we ignore the compliment 
in the message, and also the “ big” name; what I want to know 
is “ How the Dickens the lady invented a word which instantly 
conveyed to me the meaning of ‘Onomancy’ and, as a matter 
of fact, is just such a word (Nomen-Voyance) which I should 
have coined for the faculty I was then secretly practising?” An- 
other thing I want to know is, “ How on earth did the lady guess 
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that I was making experiments in that art, Science, or faculty?” 
Personally, I don’t believe she had anything to do with it. I 
think that either “I” controlled her hand, and invented the 
word because “1” did not want her to know of my experiment, 
or else some “ intelligence ”, apart from the lady and myself, must 
have known of my experiments and sent the message through 
the lady’s hand; and this without using a word that would “ give 
me away”, so to speak. I regret that I cannot turn these fac- 
ulties “ on and off” as I like. If I could do so I should willingly 
say to Science “I have fixed the ever-moving vibrations of 
mind, as you would fix a dog on the operating table, and you 
can come and test it whenever you like. It seems to me abso- 
lutely extraordinary that in psychic matters the average Sci- 
entist demands to witness the phenomena for himself before 
he will attempt to deal with it; and he will refuse, not only the 
evidence of laymen, but the evidence of his fellow-scientists in 
these matters. \Whereas, in other matters quite as important, 
he will be fully satisfied with the evidence of three or four laymen 
or two or three scientists. This attitude seems to me to be 
about as logical as it would be if three or four Scientists were to 
deny the visit of Halley’s comet because the three or four Sci- 
entists who had witnessed it couldn’t make it come back again for 
those who hadn't! 
Yours truly, 
VINCENT N. TURVEY. 


COMMENTS. 


It is exceedingly important to get records of such experi- 
ences and the impressions which they make upon the subject 
of them. We need to understand the psychology of the peo- 
ple who describe their experiences and their attempts to make 
them intelligible, by simile or otherwise, are clues to that 
psychology. The important thing, however, to which I wish 
to call attention in this letter is the belief that he himself 
leaves the body to achieve the results which he describes. 
This view is apparent in his book which we review, and he 
endeavors to make that clear by distinguishing between “Me” 
and “I”, which might have been expressed by the terms 
supraliminal and subliminal, assuming that the latter was 
separable from the former, a view which is not at all proved 
to myself. But the main point is that Mr. Turvey conceives 
the phenomena as most psychics do, namely, as implying his 
own going to the place at any supposed distance and acting 
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"as an observer of the persons or events there. I have myself 
been disposed to think it more intelligible to suppose that the 
spirit of the clairvoyant does not travel to such places. The 
argument for it seems to be the feelings of the subject, the 
psychic. But to me these are not at all conclusive, tho I 
admit the interest of the experiences and also the existence 
of supernormal phenomena associated with the feelings. 
What I wish to call attention to in understanding such ex- 
periences is their distinct analogy with dreams in every one 
of us, and the writer’s own simile justifies this comparison. 
In our dreams we feel that we are at the places which are repre- 
sented in our dreams. We do not know that we are in bed. 
We imagine we are where we seem to be body and all, tho 
we do not think of the body. The reason for this is the nor- 
mal anesthesia of sleep. We are never conscious of our 
bodies in sleep or when we are anesthesic. Hence the feel- 
ings we have of being where normal knowledge tells us we 
are not is not decisive for the strict correctness of our feel- 
ing, or belief. I do not say that this view is proved by 
dreams, as they might be quoted against me by the clairvoy- 
ant. But as we have dreams in which both the feeling of be- 
ing at a distance and of being in bed may occur, we have a 
problem apparently of a simpler kind than supposed. 

The perplexity for us grows out of the clairvoyant cases 
in which the person has his experiences in the normal state 
in which he knows he is where his body is and yet feels as if 
he were at the place where the events are going on which he 
observes. Now, as dreams are subconscious affairs, if we 
suppose that clairvoyance is a subconscious phenomenon, re- 
gardless of the question whether of subjective or objective — 
origin, we may well understand how the feeling of being 
where the events are under observation would take place and 
be associated with the feeling or knowledge of one’s imme- 
diate and real environment. Suppose the information is 
transmitted from a distance by an observer not hampered by 
the bodily limitations, the subliminal which knows nothing of 
the bodily environment might have no other standard of 
locality than that of the transmitted images. In this-way we 
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could save the division of the soul which does not appeal to 
the scientific man. 

The “ dream Spaniard” and the “ dream Italian” do not 
represent the case exactly unless we assume that it is the 
mind of the dreamer that is also involved. The two are 
products of the dreamer and it is not the “ dream Spaniard ”’ 
or the “ dream Italian ” that gets offended. It is the dreamer 
assigning this to the objects of his dream fancy, taking them 
for real, and hence having an inference from signs in the 
figures which his subconscious sees. 

Of course the primary point at which I wish to get is that 
our sensations and feelings in such conditions cannot be ac- 
cepted at their face value. They do not have this in our nor- 
mal life. It is only after a long and critical examination of 
them that we come to understand their meaning in normal 
experience. This experience identifies the locus of the soul 
as the same as that of the body and this normal experience 
never locates consciousness at a distance from the body. 
This may not be a reliable guide, but it is the only one we 
have and all our thinking has to be done with it. Hence 
when we have a feeling that we are at a distance from the 
place where we know we actually are we are face to face 
with an illusion of some kind. Either we are wrong about 
our being where the body is or we are wrong about being 
where we seem to be. It does not help things to say that the 
supraliminal is where the body is and that the subliminal is 
where the events are occurring at a distance. That only re- 
peats the perplexity we are trying to clear. But if we can 
suppose that the conscious and subconscious are at the same 
place, but that the latter can be the vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of information from a transcendental world we make the 
phenomenon perfectly consistent with normal experience and 
this latter is the only standard of scientific thinking that we 
can admit. In mediumistic phenomena like those of Mrs. 
Chenoweth we have a good example of what I am contending 
for. The information she gets is in pictures and she imag- 
ines she is where the events are as described, while we know 
she is active at a very different place. The pictures are 
transmitted by the discarnate, and are memories of a past 
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terrestrial life. But for the actual statement as to the com- 
municator we should have no other evidence than the picture 
of it. The form of the memories is exactly the same as the 
realities and also of events or facts that might not be mem- 
ories at all. There is no reason why “ phone-voyance ” and 
clairvoyance should not have the same explanation and thus 
do the least offence to our most natural views of things. 
Similar observations might be made with reference to the 
Onomancy. The author’s experience with names is an inter- 
esting psychological phenomenon and deserves serious con- 
sideration, especially if the same phenomena occur with other 
people. I have never met with it in any of my observations, 
but I am not at all disposed to reject facts because they do 
not consist with my experience. The important reservation, 
however, which I have to make in such phenomena is that it 
is one thing to find names associated with supernormal know- 
ledge and it is another to attribute the cause to the names 
themselves. It is the implied or assumed explanation that is 
especially perplexing to the scientific mind. We have no 
reason whatever to believe or suppose that names have any 
mysterious power to contain the knowledge conveyed by a 
psychic. Such a view would arouse suspicion of all scientific 
explanations whatever by opening up those alternatives 
which make proof of anything impossible. The significant 
fact in any such phenomena as are described by onomancy is 
their occurrence in connection with mediumship, not their 
occurrence in connection with names. The explanation must 
be sought in what explains mediumship and mediumistic phe- 
nomena cover a far wider field than onomancy. We do not 
require a separate explanation for every different incident or 
group of phenomena that we meet. We may require sub- 
sidiary and supplementary hypotheses, but they must be ad- 
juncts taken from normal experience to consist with the main 
process that explains the unity and association of the various 
groups of facts in one connection. Hence as onomancy oc- 
curs in connection with other phenomena which do not have 
the same explanation we must associate their explanations 
with the whole and not pick out the names as the subjects of 
the causal action. We may well classify the facts in the way 


is 
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done as representing a group with peculiar associations and 
that require some adjunct hypotheses to make them entirely 
intelligible. But classification is not explanation. It is only 
description, and until we have some prior reason in experi- 
ence for supposing that names have causal influence on the 
mind and causal power to establish necessary connections 
with external events wholly apart from mediumistic types of 
mind there is no reason to seek an explanation apart from 
that which explains mediumistic powers. 


